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CHAPTER I. 



BY THE SEA. 



All round that part of the coast ran a 
series of high, rock-bound cMs, at the foot 
of which, for many a long mile, lay stretched 
out a wide expanse of snowy, level, sand 
that got for the whole range of rocky 
coves and inlets the name of Whitsand, or 
Whitesand, Bay. At low water, when a 
clear space of nearly a quarter of a mile lay 
between the nearest point of rock and the 
soft, creamy, waste of waters, notliing could 
be much pleasanter than a stroll along these 
smooth sands : and in the summer time 
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many a gay picnic party, having assembled 
at the foot of the cliff and stored np their 
baskets of provisions safely in one of the 
neighbonring caves, spread far and wide 
along the shore, watching the galls as they 
dipped lightly into the foaming water ; 
hunting for shells and dainty seaweed at the 
edge of the tide; or climbing np some of 
the narrow reefs of rock which, here and 
there jutting ont at right angles to the cliff, 
ran down among shallow pools towards the 
sea. 

The cliffs themselves were rough and pre- 
cipitous throughout : in some places of bare 
rock jutting up to the surface, and at others 
of loose, treacherous, red earth or crumbling 
sand ; but, in spite of their wild and barren 
surface, often clothed more than half-way 
down with tangled beds of wild bramble, 
and patches of stunted furze or still more 
jagged blackthorn. Here and there, at 
lonely, rare intervals, a broken, winding 
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path had been worn away up the steep 
ascent by the preventive men or fishermen, 
and in some cases widened into a beaten 
track by donkey boys and men firom the 
neighbouring farms; but to climb the cliff 
except by these regular paths was a very 
perilous undertaking, very seldom attempted 
even by those who knew the country well. 

The little town of Lipscombe lay back 
about a mile inland from the cliffs, and was 
snugly sheltered in a hollow between two 
sloping, wooded, hills, from which a tall, 
gray spire rose out of a group of noble elm 
trees that clustered round the churchyard 
and cosy vicarage. It was a quiet little 
place enough, containing about two thousand 
people, mostly shopkeepers, fishermen, or in 
some way connected with the shipping trade 
that was carried on along the coast between 
Lipscombe and Dormouth, and mainly had 
to do with the pilchards and mackerel fish- 
eries for which the wide and noble bay was 

B 2 
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famofus. It was, too, a fayourite resort of 
old, weather-beaten sailors and jolly tars, 
who, after serving for many a long year in 
the navy, settled down at last in snug quar- 
ters at Lipscombe, and eked out their small 
pensions by taking part-share in a fishing 
boat, or perhaps a seine only, for pilchards. 

Some twenty or thirty years before our 
story opens, an old, worn-out "salt" had 
thus come back to Lipscombe, settled down, 
and married ; and, after seeing three bonny 
children grow up about him, had to suffer a 
sudden wreck by land, to which all his 
many reverses at sea were but mere trifles. 
A fever broke out in the town, which was 
but infamously drained, and in less than a 
fortnight poor Abraham Brewer's wife and 
children were all carried off* in odc fell 
swoop, and he was left a lonely, broken- 
hearted, man. In his despair he wandered 
away out of the town, and took refuge in 
one of the small caves which abounded on 
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the cliff side, and there, at last, took up his 
regular abode. Slowly, by degrees, he cleared 
out the sand and earth from the hollow, cut a 
few seats in its rocky sides, and made a sort 
of rough chimney, which ran up through the 
rock and loose earth into the upper air ; as 
well as a still rougher door, which he could 
close in stormy weather against the fury of 
the tempest, or against any unwelcome 
visitor. 

And here, for some ten years, Ije lived a 
lonely, hermit-sort of life, seldom going a 
hundred yards away from his cell, and never 
into the town but to buy a store of provi- 
sions. He made and baked his own bread ; 
drank water from a neighbouring spring ; 
and depended mainly, for other food, on a 
stray rabbit which he snared on the cliff-side, 
or the chance gift of some kindly fisherman 
from the town. Now and then one of the 
preventive men, on duty from the neighbour- 
ing station, dropped in to smoke a pipe with 
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the old man ; but few other visitors troubled 
him, and of those some received but a surly 
welcome, and never came again. An old' 
and weather-beaten Newfoundland dog was 
for many years his sole companion, and the 
only living witness of his peaceful death, 
when the not unwelcome end came. The 
old man was found dead, after two days, in 
his hammock, with his faithful attendant 
keeping guard at the door of the cave. But 
old **Nep/' the rough, shaggy Newfound- 
land, never rallied after his master's death ; 
nor, indeed, did he touch food after the fatal 
day. And the two were at last buried on 
the same day — Abraham in the lonely 
churchyard of a neighbouring hamlet by the 
side of his wife and children, and Nep out- 
side the low, rocky, wall which divided it 
from a piece of waste land at the edge of 
the village. During many a long year a 
rough head-stone marked the dog^s resting- 
place, for he had been well known through- 
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out the district, and was far more popular 
than his master. But, at last, some enter- 
prising farmer on the hiU-side, being in want 
of a gate-post, laid violent hands on poor 
Neptune's tombstone ; the grave soon grew 
covered with nettles and weeds, and ere long 
the very site was forgotten. 

But Brewer's Cave still remained, half 
way down one of the wildest and steepest 
parts of the cliff, pretty much as the old man 
had left it ; and the little spring of sparkling 
water which bubbled up between two blocks 
of stone close at hand, and the noble view to 
be had from the door of the hermitage, made 
it a very favourite resort for picnic parties. 
A narrow zigzag of some seventy or eighty 
steps, cut by old Brewer's patient, toil-worn 
hands, brought one up slowly to the brow of 
the overhanging cliff ; while a winding patii 
led the, visitor, in far less tiresome fashion, 
down to the level sands at the foot of iike 
cliff. 
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Our way, at present, lies upward, and 
having climbed the steps to the brow of 
the cliff, we must follow the pathway 
on through about an acre of wild, rough, 
furze-brake ; thence across a broad, swelling 
slope of corn-land of nearly forty acres, 
and next through a smaller domain of tur- 
nips, whose green leaves shine out bravely 
against the dark, ruddy soil out of which 
they grow. A low hedge divides this field 
from a narrow, winding, lane, and having 
crossed into this by a rough, stone stile, we 
gain the high road, and there, but a few hun- 
dred yards away, snugly resting in the 
hollow, with green and slightly wooded 
slopes on either side, lies the little town of 
Lipscombe. 

Leaving the church and vicarage on the 
right, among the green elms, and passing a 
few scattered terraces of small houses on 
either side, we suddenly stumble on a little, 
square, old-fashioned house, standing back 
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from the road, on its own garden, with ivy- 
crowning walls and chimneys, and thick 
clusters of tiny white roses, and yellow ca- 
nariensis, honeysuckle, and passion-flower 
climbing up and completely covering the 
porch, and trellis-work with masses of rich 
bloom and dark green leaves. The house is 
completely sheltered, for it lies at the foot 
of the slope between the hills ; and just out- 
side the garden hedge of white-thorn runs a 
noisy, babbling, stream, hurrying on over 
sand and pebbles down to the sea, and reach- 
ing it, at last, at the mouth of a narrow, 
deep, ravine, into which the cliff suddenly 
divides about a mile from Lipscombe. 

It is a quiet, cosy place, well known as the 
residence of Lieutenant Langley (by courtesy- 
Captain) and Commander of the Coast Guard 
who live in that little group of whitewashed 
cottages on the clifi* facing the sea. Among 
townsfolk, however, he is better known as 
" Union Jack,'* from a speech he once made, 
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some twenty years ago, on the hustings, 
when he wound up a very tough and gallant 
speech for the Tory candidate by declaring 
that, sooner than submit to the severance of 
Ireland from the British Empire (which the 
rival Whig candidate had just set forth as 
the one cure for all Irish wrong and mis- 
doing) he would " haul down the Union Jack 
from his own flag-staff on the cliff, and hoist 
a death's-head and cross-bones 1" 

He was a short, weather-beaten, little, old 
man, with grayish hair and ruddy cheeks 
that reminded one of a russet apple : a 
hearty church and king man, very stubborn 
in the matter of politics, of which he talked 
much and in reality knew nothing, but of a 
kindly, generous, disposition, which twenty 
years of happy married life had softened and 
toned down into utter unselfishness. His 
one great weakness was a habit of going into 
debt, and of borrowing money from every 
friend or a<jquaintance chance threw in his 
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way, with a fatal facility from wliich his 
carefiil, loving wife could never save him — 
a task which his favourite daughter had long 
since given up in despair. She was his only 
child, dear to him as the very apple of his 
eye, and he was never weary of telling her 
praises for beauty and goodness. Good, 
bright, sunny, and cheerful she was indeed ; 
but her beauty mainly consisted in a little 
rose-bud of a mouth, a pair of hazel eyes, 
and an abundance of dark, auburn hair, 
across which rippled a faint wave of gold. 
It was enough, and more than enough, for 
the old man that she reminded him of his 
wife ; and the chief risk she ran was of being 
utterly petted, and indulged in almost every 
little whim that could enter a young girl's 
head. From this, however, she was saved 
by the good sense and firmness of Jennie 
Moreton, an orphan niece whom the old 
man, at the death of his darling wife Mary, 
had adopted as his own child. She was 
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older, graver, and far more quiet than 
Hester, with a pale, oval, face, and a pair of 
dark blue eyes that sometimes looked as if 
they had never known what joy was. Her 
previous life cannot be told here, but it had 
been one of sharp trial and sorrow, even 
from childhood, and given her a rare good 
sense and knowledge of the world far beyond 
her years. She and Hester gradually became 
staunch friends, and the younger girl had 
soon learned to love her companion as an 
elder sister. 

On one side of old Langley's house a 
smooth, green, grass-plot stretched down 
to the edge of the garden, where a low, 
hawthorn hedge divided it from the river 
above mentioned, which just here fell over a 
low cascade, md babbled merrily on in ite 
way down to the sea. 

The pool below the fall was a favourite 
resort of fishermen from Lipscombe, and 
though it was looked upon rather as the 
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Captain's private domain, many a goodly 
trout was caught there without the old man's 
leave or license, and in spite of aU the efforts 
of Tom Hailstone, the solitary policeman, who 
guarded the peace of Lipscombe and two 
neighbouring hamlets. It is just below 
Langley's pool that our story opens. 

It was a fine summer evening, about an 
hour before sunset, with a fresh breeze from 
the south blowing up the valley, when a 
slight, well-made, youth of three or four and 
twenty made his way cautiously along out- 
side the hawthorn hedge. He was fully 
equipped as a fisherman, wearing a straw 
hat, well decked with flies and casting-lines, 
a rough sailor's jacket, and a pair of long 
boots, which reached above the knee. He 
was a sunburnt, good-looking fellow, with 
a merry glance in his eye, but a face that 
gave token of some weakness of will, as well 
as good nature. Still it was a face that most 
young women regarded with satisfaction when 
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the owner chose to make hhnaelf agreeable ; 
and this he generally did to such pretty ones 
as feU in his way. 

The stream was shallow enough to be 
easily waded, and the fisherman was stroll- 
ing on through the clear water as calmly as 
if on dry land, giving a cast here and there 
with his line wherever he saw a likely place 
for a fish ; but he came to a halt just oppo- 
site the garden, and, stepping close up to the 
hedge, shouted out in a clear, mellow voice, — 

" Anybody at home here ? " looking, as he 
spoke, over the boughs of hawthorn, as clearly 
as he could, into Langley's garden. 

No reply came to his query at first, but 
on repeating it, — 

" Anybody at home here V a young girl, 
who had been busily at work in a little 
arbour close at hand, tripped hastily down 
across the grass, and answered his question 
in person. 

It was Hester Langley , looking bright and 
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sunshiny enough^ in a cool summer dress of 
light gray, a straw hat perched daintily on 
her head, and a bunch of white jasmine in 
her hair. 

" No, sir," she said, in a tone that showed 
the young fisherman to be no stranger ; " no, 
sir, there is nobody at home. Papa is out on 
the cliff somewhere, on duty, and Jennie has 
got a mothers' meeting at the school-house. 
And what do you mean by suddenly jimiping 
up behind people's hedges, and terrifying 
everybody out of their wits ? '' 

" Well, well. Miss Hester, I didn't know 
you were so easily terrified. But, if you will 
allow me, I will just step round to your gate, 
and get my boots off on the lawn for five 
minutes. I managed, like a bungler as I was, 
to step into a deep hole just down below the 
fall ; and boots and pockets are too full of 
water to be pleasant. Sorry that the Captain 
and Miss Jennie are both out.'' 

For a man that was sorry, the young 
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angler, however, looked as jolly as might be, 
under such painful circumstances. 

In less than two minutes, Hester was back 
again at her little work-table in the arbour ; 
while Piscator, having stuck his rod against 
the garden wall, close by on the grass, had at 
last dragged off his ponderous boots, and was 
now investigating the rather miscellaneous 
contents of the pockets of a fishing-jacket, 
which he proceeded to lay one by one on the 
little round table, edged with fir-cones, in the 
centre of the arbour. 

First came some pieces of wet and scrappy 
paper, almost turned to pulp, then a pocket- 
knife, a short pipe, an '* Angler's Pocket- 
Book," a squar(5 of once hard, but now 
spongy, ship-biscuit, and a pear-shaped yellow 
apple that the natives call a " stubbard.'* 

"There," he said at last, "my cargo is 
cleared out now, I think ; so that, with 
your permission, I will wring the water out 
of the pockets, and sit down/' 
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This was soon done, and the angler, sit- 
ting on the rough bench which ran round the 
inside of the arbour, looked across the table 
at his fair companion, who as yet had not 
spoken a word to him since he entered the 
lawn. 

'' Not a word. Miss Hester, for a wet and 
weary fisherman — ^not one word ? " 

*^ I regret that the wet and weary fisher- 
man should have the sorrow of finding at 
home neither of the people he came to see ; 
and I must say that I wonder at his cool- 
ness in covering a lady's work-table with 
such a horrid mess as this," pointing, as she 
spoke, at the pile of miscellaneous articles 
before her ; " but papa will soon be here, and 
as my society must be so painful under the 
circumstances, if you will permit me, Mr. 
Eussell, I will go in and help old Betty at 
her batch of cakes." 

And here she glanced up from her work 
with a grave look, which at first the fisher- 
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man could hardly decide to be in fun or 
downright earnest. But a second look de- 
cided the question for him. 

" Pray/' said he, in the same half-bantering 
tone, " pray don't trouble yourself to go on 
my account, Miss Hester. A sailor, you know, 
must put up with any messmate he finds on 
board ; and as for this wretched pile of things, 
I really am very sorry, and will stow them 
away again in a crack ; though T have stiU 
one item left in the hold, which I specially 
meant to show you/' 

And with these words he planted himself 
exactly in the doorway of the arbour, so as to 
prevent the young lady's exit. 

•' Show me ? " she repeated, looking up half 
in wonder, " surely it must have been Jennie 
that you were thinking of? But nothing, 
sir, can be less fit for a lady's work-table than 
the ornaments already there ; so that your 
last item may be produced without fear." 

Upon this, he suddenly took out of an 
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inner pocket of his coat what at first looked 
like a strip of thin smooth rope, but which 
was in reality neither more nor less than a 
young viper of about a foot and a half in 
length, that, after coiling round his hand for 
a minute or two, quietly glided up his 
arm. 

"There," he said, " Miss Hester, you heard 
me talk last week of tame snakes, and doubted 
whether I could do what that fellow in Algeria 
taught me to do last year. This creature is 
tame enough now, and " 

But, before he could say another word, the 
young girl had rushed by him into the garden, 
utterly aghast. 

" For heaven's sake ! " she called out, 
** don't come near me with that horrible 
reptile about you. Mr. Tom, you will be 
bitten — I know- you will ; and the bite of an 
adder is certain death." 

And she fairly shivered as she spoke. 

" Nay, nay," he cried, almost tenderly, " it 

c 2 
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shall not come near you, but go into my fish- 
ing-basket at once. What a blundering fool I 
am, to be sure, Miss Hester, to frighten you 
in this way ! Honour bright, I didn't mean 
to do it. Shall I kill the brute at once ? "* 

But to this the girl would not at all agree. 
All she wanted was to get rid of the reptile, 
out of her sight and out of reach ; and so 
at last she grew pacified, and, after a hasty 
visit to see how Betty was getting on with 
her safiron cakes, she came back to her old 
seat in the arbour, and apparently to the old 
condition of afiairs— for sparring began again, 
almost at once. 

*' You need not have been in such an 
awful fright. Miss Hester, after all ; for the 
thing, you see, is quite tame and has no 
fangs. I cut them out.'' 

" It was very absurd of me," she inter- 
rupted — ** very absurd, I know ; and really, 
what possible odds could it have been to me, 
if people who carry snakes about in their 
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pockets had got bitten, poisoned, and had 
died 1 " 

" No possible odds, or concern, whatever," 
he replied, in exactly her own tone of voice 
— " rather a pleasant little dash of excite- 
ment for a young lady in this dull place — 
except," he added after a moment, "that 
people who are bitten by snakes, sometimes 
have a horrible trick of falling down dead 
in a moment, and swelling up to a mon- 
strous " 

But this was more than Jiis companion 
could stand. 

"Mr. Thomas Eussell," she cried out, 
eagerly, " if you dare to say another word 
about snakes, bites, or poisons, I will not see 
you, or speak to you again for a month ; and 
I will go into the house at once.'' 

" That is the second time you have 
threatened to go in," he answered, with eyes 
and face beaming with good-natured fun. 
" If I were an oppressed yoimg lady, shut up 
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in an arbour, and buUied by a cruel savage 
of a man, in a fisherman's coat, with snakes 
in his pocket, I'd leave him at once to his 
own agreeable society." 

At these words, she made a sudden dash 
to get by him into the garden, and escape 
into the house ; but he was far too quick, 
and calmly again took up his station in the 
doorway, so as to block up the entire passage. 
Then, he went on with his discourse. 

" I would leave him to his own agreeable 
society, — but, if he was very wet and cold, 
not without first sending out Betty to him 

with a small jug of ale." 

"That I consider,'' she replied, "the 
greatest insult of all, and I insist, now, on 
going into the house at once. The beer you 
can have, if you like, Mr. Russell, and as 
you seem to prefer it to a lady's society, the 
sooner you allow me to pass the better." 

"On one condition — only on one condi- 
tion — and that is, that you come back with 
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Betty and the beer, and stay here until the 
Captain comes home. On no other condition 
can I be left." . 

It was in vain that Hester pretended to 
be angry ; that she called her visitor a very 
rude person, and protested that she never 
had been treated in such a way, and would 
not be so treated any longer. In vain that 
she tried to look very grave and severe. She 
had only to glance up at his simbumt, 
handsome face, brimming over with good- 
natured fun and laughter; and all her 
grave looks vanished in a trice, her pre- 
tended anger melted away, and she was 
compelled, in spite of herself, to join in a 
hearty laugh. 

^^Miss Hester Langley," he said, when 
they had both subsided into their places, 
" will you have the goodness to request your 
domestic, Betty Lavers, to bring me a glass 
of ale, for want of which I have been dying 
for the last half-hour, and afterwards confer 
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on me the honour of a few minutes' private 
conversation ? " 

And then he gravely made way for the 
young lady to pass, and made her a low 
bow, with his hat oflf, as she went by. 

Now, Betty was an old and favourite ser- 
vant of the Langleys, who had grown grey 
in their service. She had nursed Miss Hester 
when little more than a week old, and been 
with the Captain's wife when she died, so 
that — like such old retainers — Betty was 
often allowed a licence of word and action in 
family aflFairs, on which no other person ven- 
tured. She well knew the history of Mr. 
Thomas Eussell, and all his " blongings," as 
she termed them ; and now and then scrupled 
not to give him a piece of her mind. On 
this occasion, however, the old woman 
brought the jug of ale as requested, most 
readily, and placed it on the table in the 
summer-house, merely saying in reply to his 

" How are you, Betty ? " 
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" So you be here agen, be you ? Why can't 
you lave my young lady alone ? Howsoever 
the shep 11 be sailin' before long, I s'pose. 
For my part, I thought she was a-gone by 
this time, and you along with her." 

" Ah ! Betty, you little know how cruel 
you are. In two days I shall be gone away 
to the other side of the world ; and you may 
never see me again, perhaps. If anything 
was to happen to me, you would never for- 
give yourself.'' 

" Happen ! " said the old woman, " what- 
ever happens to such a wand'rin', rovin^ chap 
as you ? This time next year, you'll be here 
agen, a foot taller, I reckon, and more 
plaguyer and brassier than before. Drink 
your glass o' beer, Mr. Thomas, and don't 
stand there in your wet clothes, a-catching 
your death o' cold." And away went 
Betty. 

The angler drank his beer as he was 
ordered, but he had hardly done so when 
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Miss Hester also returned, carrying in her 
hand the same dainty scrap of work as before, 
and apparently ready to sign a treaty of peace, 
as both combatants resumed their old places, 
and then there fell a short silence on both 
parties, which was broken at last by his say- 
ing, in an odd, abrupt fashion,— 

"I say. Miss Hester, what a dull place 
Lipscombe is I '' 

** And that, I suppose," answers the lady, 
" is the reason why you are going to leave it 
so soon, as old Betty tells me. The best 
thing one can do in a dull place is to leave 
it, no doubt." 

After which there fell another sudden 
interval of silence, which neither side seemed 
to know how, or to care, to break. 

Mr. Thomas Eussell had gossiped and 
flirted with his old acquaintance Miss Hester 
some scores of times before this, in an oflF- 
hand, easy, sort of desultory way; not mean- 
ing much by what he said, and certainly not 
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much by what he did not say, but never 
before having stuck fast in a sudden snatch 
of silence, as he now did. Sometimes he 
had thought that he really cared for the 
bright, happy girl, who sat so busily intent 
on crochet and silence only a foot or two 
away from him ; but a$ other times some 
one else had caught his fancy, and Hester 
had been forgotten. As for the young lady, 
she had as yet hardly asked herself a ques- 
tion about the smart, sunburnt, sailor. She 
had got used, in a measure, to his good- 
natured, off-hand, attentions ; his little sailor- 
ish ways of showing that he rejoiced in the 
smile of her beauty, and in her bright eyes ; 
and so had begun to take them as a matter 
of course ; hardly suspecting that she really 
cared for him, or that he felt more than a 
passing fancy for her. Things had, in some 
way, glided into their present state ; and 
though she and Jennie Norton had more 
than once talked over the matter, when Mr. 
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Tom had set out on fonner voyages, no one 
of the three exactly knew how the land 
lay. 

Thus it chanced that this silence in the 
arbour seemed strange to both. Neither 
seemed to know why it had come, or how to 
break it. Be that as it may, it was broken 
at last, and ten minutes afterwards, somehow 
or other, the two were sauntering up and down 
the grass plot, talking busily enough, watch- 
ing the last rays of a glowing sunset of rosy 
red, and the first silver dawn of a young 
moon. The Captain seemed to be detained 
later than usual on the clifi*, and the mothers' 
meeting to have no end ; and still the two 
chatted on, and the gentleman seemed to 
have made up his mind to be more than 
content without that especial society, the 
absence of which he had at first so much 
regretted. All at once, in the silence, hasty 
steps were heard hurrying down the lane 
leading to the garden-gate. 
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"That is papa, no doubt, Mr. Russell," 
said one voice. 

" Well, Miss Hester, good night and good- 
bye," was the sudden and vehement response, 
and before she could utter a word more, or 
in any way check that very forward young 
man, he had put his arm round the young 
girl's waist, kissed her, and in another 
moment was hastening up the lane, to give 
a hurried good-night to the Captain, who 
came stumping down the road in true quarter- 
deck fashion. 

Hester was so startled, surprised, perplexed, 
if not annoyed, by what had happened, that 
she ran hastily into the house, and then to 
her own room, without a single word to 
Betty, who met her in the doorway, or to 
her father, who entered it a moment after. 



CHAPTER IL 

WHAT DOES HE MEAN? 

When Hester reached her own room, she 
quietly lofeked the door, and sat down to 
think. She was surprised, annoyed, and 
perplexed at what that very forward young 
man had dared to do ; though, as yet, her 
feeling was not altogether one of entire dis- 
pleasure. He had been very kind and good 
to her as they sauntered up and down the 
grass ; he had told her all about his last 
voyage, the snake-charmers in Algeria, the 
curious dresses and habits of the people, and 
the noble })earing of the wild men of the 
desert, whom their French invaders had as 
yet utterly failed to subdue ; and she had 
listened to his story, and liked to hear him 
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talk. But he had uttered not one word of 
any warmer feeling for her than mere kindly 
regard, and said not one word of good-bye 
before he again set sail, though the time was 
so close at hand. What did he mean then 
by daring to snatch a kiss in that way? 
What right had he to behave in any such a 
fashion to a young lady who had given him 
no sort of encouragement 1 

Her eyes were by this time full of tears of 
vexation, but to the query she could arrive 
at no satisfactory answer ; and the more she 
thought of his behaviour, the more puzzled 
she got. Had she, after all, given him the 
least encouragement to behave as he had 
done ? No ; she was sure that she had not. 
But of one thing there was no doubt whatever, 
and the next time they met he should find 
out that she could be cold and distant 
enough ; she would keep him at arm's length 
then beyond all possible doubt. 

In the meantime, while the young girl sat 
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puzzUng her brains in this fashion in the 
solitude of her own room, a dialogue, which 
specially referred to herself, was going on in 
the little parlour downstairs, between the 
Captain and Jennie, who had just come 
back from the mothers' meeting, and was 
busily helping old Betty to lay the cloth for 
supper. It was quite dark when the Captain, 
in his usual fashion, after coming home from 
duty, had sat down in his accustomed arm- 
chair in the parlour, and he called for no 
light simply because he thought both the 
girls were close at hand in the garden, and 
would presently join him. 

In a few minutes Jennie Moreton had 
come in, and at once missing Hester, asked 
where she was. 

" T have seen nothing of her, Jennie,'' says 
the Captain ; " but I met that rattle-brain 
fellow, young Tom Eussell, just now coming 
up the lane, hot-foot, as if there were the 
* D to pny and no pitch hot ; ' and so I 
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suppose they have been at one of their usual 
sparring matches, and he's gone off in a 
tiff. But let us have candles, Jennie, 
and a morsel of meat and drink, for I 
have been out on the West Cliff these 
three hours, and feel as if I could eat a 
shark." 

So old Betty and Jennie Moreton had set to 
work at once, got ready the Captain's supper, 
and set out for him on a side-table his long 
clay pipe and tobacco-pouch, the last things 
which the old man needed before, as he said, 
^' Four Bells were rung and the lights put 
out" 

As soon as all this was quietly arranged, 
Jennie, having put away bonnet and shawl, 
went up stairs in search of Hester. The 
first tap at her door brought no answer. A 
second only served to elicit a feeble in- 
quiry of — 

" Who is there ? " 

" May I not come in, Hester ? — supper is 

VOL. I. D 
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•Teady; and papa is waiting. We thought 
you were lost/' 

" Stay one minute, Jennie, and I tvill 
open the door/' 

The one minute Was needed to dry her 
eyes, and, as far as she could, to remove all 
trace of the tears. Then the door was 
opened. 

** Well, Hester, I had a famous meeting, 
and read to the old women that story of 
* Ood\s Hwmmer ' which we all liked so 
much." 

'' What have yoxi been doing all the 
evening ? '' 

" Me \ — Oh, I have been at work in the 
arbour, as usual, and then Tom Russell came 
in, and chatted for a time ; and brought us 

a dish of trout.'' 

« 

" Brought you a dish, I suppose, yx)u 
mean ? " 

*' Certainly not, Jennie, he specially said 
they were for papa.'' 
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"Of course, for papa ; but lie meant them 
for papa's daughter, no doubt/' 

" Why didn't he say so, then, Jennie ? " — 
and then, finding her eyes again filling with 
tears, she hastily added, " But we must go 
down stairs, or papa will be in despair about 
his supper/' 

And so the two girls went down together; 
not a word having been said about the one 
secret which the elder was as anxious to hear 
a word of and inclined to guess at, as the 
other was glad to conceal, at least for the 
present. 

** Hester, lass, what is the matter with 
you ? " says the kindly old man, '* you are 
eating no supper. Has that young scape- 
grace, Eussell, carried away all your appe- 
tite, in spite of the dish of trout he left 
behind him ? " 

" Oh, no, papa," says the young lady ; " I 
am making a famous supper ; but I don't 
care for fish to-night." 
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" Not care for fish ? why, Hester, I 
thought you were specially fond of them ! 
but your tongue, too, child, seems as sud- 
denly dead as your taste for trout." 

'* I am too busy, papa, with Betty's new 
cakes, you see, to talk much.'' 

" She ought to have been out on the cliff 
with you, papa," says Jennie (coming to the 
rescue), " instead of shutting herself up in 
that stuffy arbour all the evening. It 
always gives her a headache." 

At which, Hester looked up, and thanked 
Jennie with her eyes, though she said not a 
word. 

"As to stuffiness," replies the Captain, 
" that depends on how many hands were in 
it. Any ship with too many hands a-board 
is apt to get stuffy. Was Mr. Tom Kussell 
in one of his flighty humours again? He 
rattled past me in the lane, as if he had 
made his last quarters too hot to hold him ! " 

For a time, chat of this sort went on in 
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the little parlour, but after some ten minutes 
more it slowly died out, and without a word 
from Miss Hester as to her secret trouble. 

Then the Captain lighted his pipe ; and the 
two girls went off to bed ; but omitting their 
usual gossip in one or other of the bedrooms, 
and parting with a mere good night, and a 
kiss from Hester, which was meant to say 
' thank you,' once more for the kindly sug- 
gestion of a headache. 

'* Clearly," thought Jennie, when again 
alone^ ^ she has got something on her mind ; 

• 

and I more than half fancy Tom Eussell is 
at the bottom of it." 

As for Hester, for several hours she lay 
awake, tossing to and fro restlessly, and still 
intent on solving that question which had 
already puzzled her so long, and still was as 
perplexing as ever. But she fell asleep at 
last, and found in the happy land of dreams 
an escape from all her troubles. A time 
comes to most of us, indeed, when such sleep 
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is sought in vain, and even in dreams the 
anxieties which haunt our waking hours pur- 
sue us into the cloudy domains of slumber 
with new and unbroken weariness. But to 
the young arid imiocent, nature is more 
merciful ; and the next morning found Hester 
apparently quite herself again, and ready to 
chat at the breakfast-table with all her usual 
vivacity. 

Some few days passed away after this, 
during which nothing was seen of Tom Kussell 
at the Kosery ; but nothing was heard of the 
sailing of the good ship, Lapwing, though he 
had spoken of it so confidently, and the two 
girls began to wonder that they had neither 
seen the one, nor heard of the other. One 
morning, as they sat as usual at work on the 
grass plat under a tall acacia, their talk at 
last quietly fell upon the evening in last 
week when Hester had been so upset on 
Jennie's return from the mothers' meeting, 
and so strangely silent at supper. 
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" You have never been yourself, Hester, 
since that fatal evening in last week, and 
scarcely are so now," said Jennie, without 
looking up from her work. 

" Oh, Jennie ! how do you mean — * not 
myself ? Who am I, then ? " 

" Ah, that's just the puzzle, my dear. All 
I know is, you are not yourself. One minute 
full of talk ; and for the next ten horribly 
silent, starting at a stray footstep, and 
colouring up at a chance word. Answering 
at random, and, above all, locking yourself 
into your room every night, instead of that 
deUghtfol old ten minutes of gossip that 
we used to have." 

"You seem to have been watching me 
pretty sharply, Jennie, and I wonder, with all 
your cleverness, that you cannot just see that 
there's nothing at all the matter with me." 

** My dear child,'' begins Jennie, but is 
hastily interrupted with- 

" Hardly a child, Jennie ; though I must 
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say you treat me rather like one, with all 
this watching and watching." 

"Well, then, my dear Miss Langley^ 
young people like you don't suddenly change 
in this extraordinary fashion without some 
strong, undoubted, cause, some good reason* 
AVith old people, like myself, it is all very 
different ; but in your case the whole affair is 
strange and unaccountable, unless, indeed, 
Mr. Tom Kussell was unusually provoking. 
Did you quarrel, in your usual fashion, or 
was he '' 

Here the speaker suddenly looked up from 
her work, and seeing that her companion's 
eyes were full of tears, came to a full stop. 
The fact is, that Hester had ever since that 
special evening been longing again and again 
to tell Jennie all her trouble — most eager, 
and yet unwilling to do so. A dozen times 
she had been on the point of unburdening 
her heart of its secret anxiety, and as often 
shrunk away from the task until a better 
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opportunity should come. And now it had 
arrived ; tears came with it, and blinded her 
eyes, and made her lips tremble as if she 
really had to confess some guilty matter of 
which a maiden must be in utter shame. In 
spite of all her resolution, she hesitated for 
a moment. But there was a look about 
Jennie's eyes — a look of true loving pity and 
tenderness — that at last went straight to 
her heart, and needed not the warm and 
loving kiss that followed to draw out the 
whole secret. 

In two minutes Jennie knew it all, and 
Hester was sitting on a low stool at her feet, 
her trouble half cured already by having 
been told to another. 

" But what does he mean, Jennie, dear ? 
and wasn't it shameful of him ? and does — 
does he really care for me ? 

" If he does not care for you, Hester, it is 
shameful of him ; and that, you see, is just 
the difficulty of the case, though I allow it 
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was a most imprudent and improper libert}'' 
for him to take when a young lady gave him 
no ground for doing so. And did he really 
say nothing y Hester, to justify the idea that 
he was really carried away by the passion of 
the words which he uttered ? And there is 
another question, still, my dear, which I 
asked you once before, in the spring of last 
year, when the Lajywing sailed for China — 
shall I ask it again ? '' 

'' If you like, Jennie." 

*' Well, then, do ijou really care for him V^ 

But, easy as the question seemed, no 
answer came, and, luckily for the poor girl 
from whom it was expected, at this very 
moment there appeared at the garden-gate 
an old gipsy- woman in a tattered red cloak, 
carrying in her hand a large bundle of 
straw-plait, and one or two small wicker 
baskets. 

" Oh, Jennie ! " cried her companion, *' let 
us have our fortune toldl Here is that 
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clever old woman who came to the pic-nic 
last year down on the sands, and told 
Fanny Wheeler all about the shipwreck, and 
Frank Stone about the winner of the race." 

" My dear Hester, I have no fortune to be 
told ; and even if I had, how can this clever 
old basket-maker know anything about it ? 
She is far more likely to steal some of 
Betty's last brood of chickens." 

'*How she knows," replied Hester, **or 
where she gets her knowledge from, I can't 
say ; but, somehow or other, get it she does. 
Do let her come in, Jenrde. The chickens 
are safe enough, for she and Betty are old 
friends." 

Meanwhile the old gipsy-woman stood 
leaning over the garden-gate, watching with 
keen dark eyes the two girls under the tree, 
and straining every nerve to catch a word of 
what they were saying. She was a tall, 
masculine, woman, whose weather-beaten, 
sunburnt, face, wrinkled forehead, and flash- 
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ing eyes told a mingled tale of rough, wild 
work and rough usage. She had once been 
a gipsy beauty in her day, and remains of 
beauty yet lingered in her ruddy, well-cut, 
lip, white teeth, and coal-black hair, which 
escaped in ungainly fashion from beneath an 
old ragged bonnet of brown straw. 

As the girls talked on, she kept up, after 
the fashion of her tribe, a sort of whining 
monologue about *' pretty lady," and "bas- 
kets," and " straw-plait," and " tl^e poor old 
gipsy-woman," and "won't you cross my 
hand with silver, pretty lady ? " 

All at once, however, this ceased, and the 
old woman in a trice was stealthily making 
her way across the grass-plat to the spot 
where the two girls stood, and again repeat- 
ing, in a low, wheedling, voice, the same 
petition for charity, or the lucky piece of 
silver. The Captain was away on duty near 

• 

the cottages ; old Betty was busy in the 
fruit-garden ; the Kosery was rather out of 
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the usual track of visitors, and at that time 
of day safe from all intruders ; so that Youth 
and Curiosity in poor little Hester triumphed 
over Prudence and Gravity in the person of 
her older and staider companion. 

The old woman's hand was quickly 
crossed, and in another minute the dark, 
flashing eyes of the gipsy were looking 
keenly into the face of the young girl, 
whose trembling hand she still kept in her 
own, while Jennie stood a yard or two away, 
as if unconcerned, and yet scarcely beyond 
hearing. 

^' The lines is crossed and crossed again, 
my pretty lady," said the crone ; " but I see 
one line plain all through ; and ye'll have 
trials and crosses, but if ye are true to him 
he'll be true to you, my dear — truer than the 
sea, may be ; and yell have a climb for it 
some day, and the clouds will clear up, and 
the sailor lad '' 

But at this very instant the Fates seemed 
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against all further vaticination, for Jennie 
herself had drawn nearer and nearer as the 
old woman slowly whispered her prophecy, 
and now stood with eyes intently fixed upon 
the gipsy as she spoke, and with a flush on 
her cheek at the words " sailor lad ^ that gave 
life to her whole face. 

** Only one bit more of silver for the poor 
old gipsy woman, if you please, pretty lady, 
and she will cast you a true fortune ? — (here 
Hester snatched a reluctant sixpence out of 
Jennie's hand) — and then the whispering 
voice went on again, but more slowly, as the 
speaker narrowly watched the face of the 
elder girl, '^And the sailor lad will come 
home at last, just in time for a wed- 
ding." 

" And now, pretty lady,'' she added, turn- 
ing to Jennie ; " let me see your hand. Ah ! 
there is a great cross here, and ye'll love one 
that does'nt love you, lady ; but the soldier 
is better than the sailor, though powder's a 
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bad thing, and guns is brimfol o' murder ;" 
and then she added, in a low whisper, that 
even Jennie herself could barely hear : 
" There is light beyond the dark days, 
though it will go nigh to break your 
heart/' 

And then, after hastily muttering a few 
words of thanks, with good morning, my 
pretty ladies, the gipsy-woman made her 
way across the lawn, and in a trice was in 
the lane and out of sight, catching up, how- 
ever, as she went a handkerchief that had 
been dropped among the bushes by the edge 
of the path, and concealing it in an inner 
pocket. 

For a moment the two girls stood silent ; 
Hester apparently lost in wonder, her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes sparkling as she gazed 
with a quiet, roguish, glance on her com- 
panion's face ; and Jennie herself apparently 
lost in thought, looking far away beyond the 
garden, across the valley, to the distant 
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streak of silver sea faintly gleaming between 
the hills, on the edge of the horizon. But 
Hester was the first to break the silence. 

''What does she mean, Jennie, by tlte 
soldier is better than the sailor f I never 
knew that yon had two sweethearts. In- 
deed, I never knew that you had one. Do 
tell me ' all about it.'" 

" I cannot tell you what I don't know 
myself, Hester, and I certainly do not 
know that I have two sweethearts. But 
there are people, you see, who fash their 
heads about other folk s business, and know 
more of one's affairs than oneself, — and five 
or six years ago, they said that young Gar- 
side, in the Lipscombe Militia, when he used 
to come out to the Rosery, two or three 
times a week, to play bowls with the Caj)- 
tain, really meant his visits for me." 

" What ! that lanky, red-haired creature, 
Jennie 1 He never made love to you, 
surely ? " 
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" Never, — certainly not ; he never opened 
his lips to me on such a subject, though I 
have known him sit watching me for half 
an hour without opening his lips. As to 
what * people will say,' my dear, — they will 
say anything." 

" But how did the gipsy-woman know 
anything about it, when I myself never 
heard of this soldier's suit until this very 
day?" 

** Oh ! it was years ago, Hester — years 
ago, when you were quite a little thing ; and 
people like this woman always make it their 
business to pick up all sorts of scraps of idle 
talk. And you know how they talk in 
Lipscombe. Nobody is safe.'' 

"Yes, yes, Jennie, that is all very well. 
But this gipsy-woman knows everything 
about everybody. And who is the sailor 
then, if young Garside is the soldier 1 " 

" Oh ! it's just a pack of trash altogether, 
Hester ; and as for the old woman's riddles, 

YOL. I. E 
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I can't pretend to unlock them," and then 
she added, with a merry smile, as if there 
were anything to unlock, or a word of credit 
in any such idle chatter, " / am old enough 
to know better, at all events." 

"And, yet you believe it all, Jennie, as 
firmly as I do ; though you won't admit it. 
Trash as it is, I know you do, Jennie." 

And here the dialogue suddenly came to 
an end, as old Betty's little handmaid, Sarah, 
came out into the porch to ring the dinner 
bell." 

Then the two girls went in to dress for 
dinner, which, simple as their style of life 
was, the old Captain always insisted on their 
doing. Both had talked of the old gipsy's 
words as trash, and yet each, as she went 
up to her own room, was thinking of them, 
and a great deal more seriously than she 
herself fancied. And, strangely enough, 
each was more intent on the other's fortune 
than her own. 
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" If s all a pack of trash/' said the elder 
girl, and yet she went on speculating about 
it all the time she was dressing, wondering 
if, after all, there were a grain of truth in the 
riddle. He "will be true to her, will he ? 
truer than the sea? what does she mean? 
The younger girl clung to it all, as a dainty 
glimpse of the future, half in wonder, half in 
fear, with a curious mixture of pleasure and 
uneasiness, faith and doubt, that made 
her heart beat as they went down to 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE 8AFEKGR0. 



It hod l^ecn heavy rain all nigbt, and 
heavy showers fell the next day, so that the 
little river Lip was in that peculiar condition 
so dear to anglers, and especially to fly 
fishermen, when the trout seem only waiting 
to be caught. The water was coming down 
over the fall with a foamiog rush rarely 
heard in summer, and of that light brown 
tint which turns a mere scrap of feather and 
coloured wool into a deadly bait for the poor 
deluded fish. 

Tom Russell, therefore, an ardent fisher- 
man, was up and out early, so early that he 
met with but one foot passenger astir in all 
the quiet streets of the town, and this was 
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a sailor lad in a rough pea-jacket and 
souVester, on his way down to the herring 
boats. He touched his hat as he passed, and 
in a cheery voice, said, — 

" Lapwing not off yet, Mr. Tom ? " 
" No, Saunders, not for a week yet, they 
tell me, though we were to have sailed on 
Thursday." 

The young angler was soon clear of the 
town, and away up the valley long before 
his friends at the Kosery met at breakfast. 
The fish rose famously in spite of the rain, 
and his basket was soon as full as he cared 
to have it. But after an hour or two, 
though the weather cleared, he seemed to 
grow weary of his sport, and just where the 
bed of the stream changed from pebbles and 
sand to rougher, coarser fragments of stone, 
and the water grew swifter, flowing among 
patches of dark, moorland weed, he turned 
off from the river, and following a winding 
path across the down, soon reached a narrow 
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lane with high hedges on either aide, which 
at last led him into a little dingle or hollow, 
that looked like an old and deserted gravel- 
pit overrun with grass and flowers. 

Through the middle of the hoUow ran an 
old cart road in deep ruts, but on either side 
of the road stretched a smooth, green sward 
of clover and wild thyme, while at the further 
end was a clump of pollard ash-trees, yield- 
ing a pleasant shade from the now glaring 
sunshine. In this patch of shade was pitched 
a low, rough, tent of canvas, while by the 
side of it stood a light vehicle, half caravan 
and half cart, with a couple of ragged ponies 
close at hand, unharnessed, and cropping 
the scanty herbage. Qose by the tent 
burned a crackling fire of sticks plucked 
from the nearest farmer^s stack; the blue 
smoke from which curled up lazily into the 
warm air. In the door of the tent, on a low 
stool, sat our old friend the gipsy-woman, 
busily plaiting her straw work, while in the 
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shade of the caravan, a rough, swarthy- 
fellow was hammering away at a tin pot, 
now and then stopping in his work to cast 
a stray branch on the smouldering fire. As 
the young sailor tramped suddenly into the 
dingle, the tinker and his companion looked 
up from their work, and exchanged a few 
words in a strange dialect of which KusseU 
understood but a few words. 

But they both appeared glad to see him ; 
the man touched his hat, with " Good morn- 
ing Capten,^' whHe the woman, in a shrill, 

harsh voice, broke out into a verse of doggrel, 
sung, apparently, in his especial honour. 

the Sapengro !* his way he takes, 
And he comes in spite of the rain, 

Along the valley, and through the brakes. 
He makes his way to the Rommany ken, 

This wonderful master of snakes. 

"Well, mother," said the sailor, as he 

* Sapengro^ Bommany for Snake-master ; snake taming or 
charming being held in high admiration everywhere among 
gipsies. 
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Tinslung his Eshing-basket, and placed it 

on the ground, " Well, mother, what 

news 1 " 

And here he sat down on the shaft of the 

cart, and lighted his pipe with a stick fix>m 
the fire. 

"What news, mother, and how is the 
youngster ? " 

" The * chaho;^ " she said, " there he is, to 
speak for himself, pointing, as she spoke, to a 
little tawny imp of a boy about three years old, 
who was lying half naked on a bundle of hay, 
and busily at work on a raw turnip which 
his young teeth found a tough morsel ; 
" there he is, living on the best we poor folks 
can give him ; but as for news — ^what can 
the poor gipsy-woman have to tell the 
Sapengro ? " 

" Yes, yes, mother ; that is all very well — 
but taming a snake, although you seem to 
make so much of it, won't tell me what I want 

* Chaho, infant. 
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to know, and what I have come up all this 
way in the rain to find out." 

"All the news I know, Capten, is that 
times is very bad ; I was on the tramp all 
day long yesterday, between this and Lips- 
combe, and only one bit o' silver crossed my 
hand at dukkeripen* ; and as for straw-plait, 

they won't look at it. It's bad, very bad 
times for poor folks like me and my man." 

'^ But you premised days ago to try what 
you could do at the Kosery : and I am quite 
ready to pay for it again — if times are so 
bad." 

" That's like a good, true gentleman," re- 
plied the old woman, eagerly taking the 
shilling which he ofiered — "and it's luck 
that you'll have for helping the poor gipsy- 
woman." 

And then she put aside the straw-plait at 
which she had been working, took out of her 
pocket a short black pipe, and lighting it at 

* DitkJeeripenj fortane*tellmg. 
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the fire, again spoke a few words to tiie 
tinker in the same peculiar tongue as before, 
and sat down, crouching over the smoky fire. 
After smoking in silence for a few minutes, 
she turned to the young man, who sat eagerly 
waiting for her to speak, and said in her 
usual whining voice, — 

" And I did go down to Lipscombe, and 
there I see both the pretty ladies at work in 
the garden, Capten, and they both of 'em 
crossed the old woman's hand, and had 
their fortunes told. And would you like to 
know, my good gentleman, what the gipsy- 
woman said to the pretty ladies ? '' 

"Why, Madge/' answered the young 
sailor, growing impatient, " I have come up 
on purpose to hear it, and to know what they 
said, and all else you can tell me." 

"Well, well, Capten, you shall hear. I 
told them all you said ; what a noble, hand- 
some sailor there was, djdng in love with 
Miss Hester (that's the youngest, and best 
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looking, too), and I promised her that the 
sailor would be true to her if she was true 
to him ; and would be home again in time 
for a wedding, and " 

"But what did she say, Madge ? did she 
seem to care whether he was true or not ? " 

" Aye, that did she ; for she was all of a 
'tremmle,' and a quiver like, and coloured 
up like a bonny rose, as she is. But it's the 
other lady, my ' Sapengro,' that cares most 
for the young sailor. I watched her, as I 
talked to the younger one, and I see how her 
face flushed, and her eye was like a bit o' 
coal, when I talked about his being true if 
his sweetheart was-and she came creeping 
over nearer and nearer all the time I was 
speaking, till she crossed my hand herself.'' 

'^ Nonsense, Madge; not the staid and sober 
Miss Jennie ? " 

"What do you mean by ^nonsense,' 
man ? " angrily retorted the old woman. " If 
ye don't like what I have to tell, ye may go 
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further, and get news for yourself; it's as 
plenty as thistles all down the valley, no 
doubt." 

" Go on, Madge, go on ; I was a fool to 
interrupt you. Tell me the whole of it, 
and you shall have the best piece of tobacco 
for your budget, that ever the Laptving 
brought home.'' 

Thus abjured, the gipsy rather sulkily 
resumed the thread of her story. 

" I told her she was half in love with one 
that didn't love her — and a great start she 
gave to hear it — and the red-coat was better 
than the blue (as you told me there was a 
red-coat), though powder wa3 a bad thing 
and handlin' guns was murder." 

" But w^hy say a word about powder being 
bad, and guns miu'der ? That was just the 
way to undo all the good you had just 
done." 

" Why, youngster 1 Why ? its why to 
everything. Well, because, when I'm at 
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duhheripenningy I must say out my say ; 
and what is to be must be. She'll like the 
soldier all the better for being told not to." 

" And is that all, mother V 

"All, CaptenI What more would you 
have? I have found out just what you 
wanted to know. That younger girl with a 
face like a rose-bud likes the young sailor 
well enough; some day she may like him 
better, for she's only a girl now, and hardly 
knows her own mind. But the older one, 
with a pale face and a blue eye that looks 
through you, it's she that loves you, Capten, 
not like a girl, but like a woman." 

" And what did she pay you extra to tell 
me this packet ? " he asked, half in joke and 
half in anger. 

" Not a farthing, my fine gentleman. But 
you're like them all ; ye just come to the 
old gipsy- woman, itchin' for this and itchin' 
for that, and as long as she says just what 
you want to hear, it's all right enough ; but 
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if she gives you the whole lil,^ and ye don't 
like it, then it's all wrong. But I know you 
of old, ever since you was a boy, not so big 
as the chaho there, Mr. Tom Kussell, and 
though you're not bad with the snakes, youll 
find out some day whether the old woman 
isn't true, after all." 

Here she left her place, and threw some 
fresh wood on the fire, which had l>umt low, 
and once more lighted her pipe. 

The young sailor, who had no wish to quar- 
rel with her any further, now did all in his 
power to bring her into a better temper ; so 
he produced the promised stick of Cavendish 
tobacco, and having cut ofi* a few shreds for 
his own pipe, handed it to the old woman, 
and once more throwing his basket across 
his shoulder, prepared to set out for the 
town. 

" Well, Madge, I dare say your dukkeriii 
is true enough. At all events, I am not 

* Lilj story, or song ; saying. 
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going to quarrel with it. But it's time for 
me to be off now, if Fm to get home before 
dinner-time ; and as the ship sails next week, 
youjl give me a wind before I go ? " 

To this, however, the gipsy-woman made 
no answer whatever, but smoked on in silence, 
gazing moodily into the fire. 

But, after a few minutes, when the young 
• sailor turned to go away, she once more took 
up her former rhyme, altering it to suit the 
change of subject. 

1. 

Oh the SdpiSngrOf his way he takes, 
And he comes in spite of the rain, 

Along the valley, and through the brakes 
He iinds his way to the Hommany ken 

This wonderful master of snakes, 
He wants a wind for his ship at sea, 

This wise Sapengro — and he comes to me. 

2. 

And the gix>sy woman will give him his wish, 
A wind from the South that is &esh and free, 

A wind that is good for man and for fish 
And for ships that travel the sea. 

He wants a wind for the sailing ship. 
This wise Sapengro — and he comes to me. 
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"Well done, Madge, and there's another 
stick of tobacco for you, such as you won't 
match at any shop this side of Exeter ; with 
my best thanks for all your good wishes, and 
a sixpence for the young ' chabo^ there, and 
may he turn out as clever a hand at the 
plaistra^ and kekauhif '' as his father/' 

Then the young sailor once more should- 
ered his fishing-rod, and went merrily down 
the valley, whistling as he went, not for the 
want of thought, but in joyful content with 
the old woman's words, and her promise of 
good luck in his love affairs, and of a fair 
wind for the good ship Lapwing^ of which 
he was already second mate, and hoped some 
day to be first. 

Then the tinker stopped his hammering, 
claimed his share of the tobacco, as well as 
the money extracted from the young sailor's 
pocket. 

• riai'Btra, [»inccr8. f KekaMf kettle. 
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*' Dui caulovy " * said the woman, giving 
liim one ; "and a hard day's work, too. I mind 
the time when a fair wind cost a crown- 
piece/^ 

* Dui cauloTf two shillings. 



Vou I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOOKING BACK. 

The old gipsy-woman had spoken no 
more than the truth when she said that she 
had known Tom Russell from childhood. 
His father, in fact, had been a well-to-do 
gentleman fanner in that neighbourhood, 
having rented " Dingle Farm" (so called from 
the old hollow), with two thousand acres of 
good grazing land. But, like many another 
gentleman farmer before him, he had not 
stuck to his own profession, but dabbled in 
matters which he did not understand, such 
as tin mines and herrings, and these had in 
the end brought him to grief ; so that when, 
a few years later, a fever swept through 
Lipscombe, and reached even to Dingle 
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Ftom, and Squire Russdl (as he loved to be 
called) was one of its first and easiest vic- 
tims, his wife suddenly found herself a 
widow, with a small jointure of about SOOl. 
a year, and a little son aged seven months, 
who, as soon as he could show any liking 
either one way or the other, was crazy 
about the sea and everything belonging 
to it. 

Now Squire Russell had been a great 
friend of the gipsies, allowing them free use 
of all the waste places about his land, the 
right of grazing on the Common, and cutting 
furze — ^to say nothing of his not being over 
strict in the matter of stray rabbits and 
hares. The consequence of this was that 
between him and the wandering tribe in 
that part of the county there had grown up 
a Bert of quiet, tacit alliance — which the 
gipsies at least counted a good thing for^ 
both sides. They were not a high tribe in 
the Bommany world, being mostly tinkers 

F 2 
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and straw-plait workers, but they kept the 
Squire's game safe from all stray poachers, 
and, if slightly lax in matters of minor 
depredation themselves^ at all events helped 
to keep bam and hen-roost safe from other 
depredators. 

When, therefore, the widow and her little 
son moved into Dingle Cottage, on the out- 
skirts of the farm, and Master Tom grew old 
enough and brave enough to wander away 
down through the meadows by the river, in 
search of birds' eggs, or through the wood 
for wild strawberries, the gipsy girls and 
women who went dukherin into the town 
had always a kind word for the youngster ; 
and often coaxed him away to the tents, 
where an egg roasted in the ashes and a 
piece of barley bread seemed to him fiur 
more attractive than any dainty in his 
mother's cottage. His mother, for a time, 
did what she could to prevent this kind of 
intercourse, but she strove in vain; seeing 
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that Sarah Veness, the boy's nurse-maid, 
was always crazy to have her fortune told, 
and had crossed "Madge" Smith's hand 
with silver far oftener than all • her wages 
allowed. She had, in fact, under that wise 
woman's direction, dropped pins down into 
the " wishing-well " in Dingle Wood, burned 
nuts on All-Hallow Even, boiled eggs on 
Good Friday, and practised several other 
improper arts, all of which had to do with 
sweethearting in some shape or other, and 
all tended to make Master Tom a firmer 
ally than ever among the gipsies. As the 
years went by, and he grew old enough to 
be sent to the Lipscombe Grammar School, 
he still kept up his old intimacy with the 
Eommany people, whenever they came that 
way ; he learned, under their guidance, to 
snare a rabbit and to hook a trout, to hunt 
a badger and to chase a squirrel ; while the 
girls and women made a pet of him ; and 
Madge (his favourite) taught him, as wq 
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hare seen, some aeraps oi tfaeir etDnoas 
language. 

Then the boj went awaj to sea, and, 
dnring his first Toyage, his mother having 
died, and left him to live as he could on a 
far smaller ineome than brfore» he came 
hack to his old home almost without a 
£riend ; and then it was that the old gipsy 
woman, Madge, welcomed the young sailor 
more heartily than ever, and while she bled 
him freely of stray shillings and sticks of 
Cavendish tobacco, yet gave him many 
words of affection for which he looked in 
vain elsewhere. 

This will suffice to explain the intimacy 
between them, alluded to in the last chapter — 
the sort of honour in which *^ all her people/' 
as Madge termed them, held the young 
sailor, and the familiar way in which he 
addressed them. 

The path which the young jQsherman 
followed down the valley did not take him 
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close by the river, in all its windings (for he 
had no longer much relish for fishing), but 

> by a shorter cut to the town, over a bridge 
above the Eosery, thence by some path- 
fields to his lodgings in the High Street. 
And curious lodgings they were for a sailor, 
in a little, square, red-brick house, with a 
strip of garden in front, owned and inha- 

' bited by Mn John Eoper, the editor of the 
lApscombe Gfazettef a weekly paper of the 
most loyal Conservative principles, which 
came .out on the moruing of every Saturday. 
Boper was a short, slightly humpback^ 

. man, with a flaxen wig, very deaf, and very 
&nd of. gossiping in a hasty and fierce 

. fashion alike over all questions of Church 
and State, and every trifling event in the 
borough of Lipscombe. And the worst of 
it was, though he talked as much as any 
human being could endure on all possible 

. subjects, he would never admit that he was 

. deaf, but answered every remark made, to 
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Piscator. "Yes, I have, though; got a 
dozen or two, Eoper — look here ; " and here 
he pointed to the basket at his back. 

Editor. " Ah I yes ; I thought so — empty 
basket Well, well, you know Johnson's 
definition, ' a worm at one end of a stick 
and a fool at the other' — ha! ha! ha! 
How could you expect fiish to bite in such 
weather as this \" 

Piscator. " But they have done it, Boper ; 
they have bitten.'' 

Editor. " Yes, yes, I know that, . Mr. 
Tom ; it's what all you anglers always say. 
But I don't care a rap about what you got 
last week : I never met one of you fellows 
yet that ever had got anything in his basket 
when I met him. It's always last week, 
last week." 

Piscator. " But here they are, Boper ; 
why don't you look into the basket and see 
for yourself? The strap has got twisted at 
my back somehow, or I should turn it ronnd 
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and show you." {Here he again pointed to 
the basket vxith his finger) 

Editor. "No, no, I don't want to look 
into an empty basket, or at the couple of 
sprats you have caught. Better luck, per- 
haps, next time; next week, perhaps, as 
good afi last ! *' 

Fiscator. " Confound it all, Eoper, you're 
enough to drive a man mad ; " then adding 
in a louder voice, " lifsfull, mBH—full ! '' 

Editor. " Full ? Oh yes, no doubt, no 
doubt ; the weather will change then. It's 
always rain when the moorCs full at this 
time on a Friday ; I have noticed it scores 
of times." 

Piscator. " What a bothering old fool you 
are, Boper. I am not talking about the 
moon, but ^" 

Editor. " Well, well, you needn't bawl 
out so loud, man ; I'm not deaf, that you 
need go on shouting as if you were hailing 
a ship at sea. By this time to-morrow youll 
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see if Fm not right about the weather. 
Good night." 

Piscator. " But stop, Eoper — don't go 
YET 1 I have a scrap of news for you." 

The word news did catch his ear; and 
he stopped, arrectis auribus. 

Piscator. ** So poor old Miss Banting is 
dead at last 1 " 

Editor. "Yes, yes, I know that — up in 
my oflSce. Good night." 

This dialogue, verbatim et literatim, Tom 
Russell used to declare, really took place by 
the river side, and for a time was repeated 
to his allies in the town amidst unfailing 
shouts of laughter, and at last travelling on 
to the ears of Roper himself by some one 
kind friend, to whose voice the old man had 
got accustomed, and who could make him 
hear. Of course, its accuracy was denied 
in toto, and the editor vowed vengeance 
against his enemy. 

But the old man's bark was always worse 



\ 
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than his bite^ and a month later, when he 
and Bussell again chanced to meet at the 
river side, the feud was more than healed. 

Just as Eoper came up, Tom was fishing 
a very deep and swift bit of the river, and 
standing under a huge oak tree which over- 
hung the water and barred his progress 
down stream. A few minufes before he had 
hooked a strong, heavy, clean fish in the 
swift water, and was doing his best to bring 
him to land. But this is exactly what a 
trout of two pounds in swift water is least 
inclined to allow ; and as it was growing 
dark, and the fish threatened violently to 
run down to a lower pool, to which it was 
impossible for the fisherman, barred by the 
oak, to follow him, Piscator s state of mind 
was one of intense excitement, as any fisher- 
man wiU at once understaud. At the crisis 
of his agony, up comes the editor. 

It was a case of desperation. Without 
help, it was impossible to save the fish 
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-^clearly the best of the season — while with 
help, in two minutes, the prize might be safe - 
in his basket. The only plan was to make 
peace with the enemy, on any tenns. 

Beckoning, therefore, to the c^d man to 
come close to him, he contrived to whisper 
by a shrill scream into his ear what was 
wanted — simply to go down below the oak 
tree, and, when Mr. Trout was gradually 
wheedled in close to the bank, to ^p the 
net quietly under Ijim d tergo, and whip 
him out on the grass. Roper was easily 
appeased, aud, being nimble with his hands, 
in a twinkle had cleverly landed the two- 
pounder, in a way that won Piscator's heart. 

"Upon my soid. Roper," he cried out, 
"you deserve a piece of plate for helping 
me out of this mess. I wouldn't have lost 
such a fish for a five-pound note ! Just 
stop one moment, and we will walk home ' 
together.'' 

Walk home together they did, and from 
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that time forward became firm friends,- 
much so, indeed, that at last yonng Toin 
took lodgings at the little red house, where 
his new ally is now waiting to receive him. 
He has learned at last how to make the old 
man hear what he says, without screaming at 
him, and finds him a crusty but pleasant 
companion. 

They chatted pleasantly together at supper, 
Russell telling him of his various success by 
the river side, and the number of famous fish 
which he had hooked and lost But not a 
word said he about the gipsies — duhherin 
or fair winds-though they had been in his 
thoughts all the way home. Then the two 
men lighted their pipes, and sat at an open 
window, looking across some fair quiet 
meadows in the twilight, and listening to 
the sound of the curfew bell, rung fi-om the 
old church tower. 

" And now,^' said Roper, ** that you have 
had your supper, Tom, and are in a fit frame 
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of mind to receive news tranquilly, I may as 
well tell you that there is a letter — therCy 
behind the tobacco-jar — ^from the Lapmng." 

The letter was hastily torn open, and 
found to be from the captain of the ship, 
saying that, as the wind had changed, and 
the cargo was all on board, they would sail 
the first thing on Sunday morning. 

'* Confound it all, Koper, I have only had 
ten days' leave, and now the skipper writes 
to say I must be on board to-morrow night 
without fail." 

" Well, my friend, all the confoundings in 
the world won't prevent your being on board 
at the time he names. Take it easy, man, 
take it easy. I only wish I had such a 
chance of seeing China and the Eastern 
seas." 

"Take it easy? Yes, yes, it's all very 
well for an old hermit-crab." 

** A what ? " says the deaf man. 

" A hermit-crab, man, like you, to talk of 
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taking it easy, and going to China. Who 
is there but the poor ^devils* downstairs 
that would miss you, if you did go ? " 

" Not harder for you than the skipper, I 
suppose," growls the editor. " Anyhow, he 
has got wife and child to leave behind 
him." 

" Not he," replies the disconsolate mate — 
"not he. His wife goes with him this 
voyage, and he has just got a cabin fitted 
up for her amidships." 

" Of course he has, Kussell ; and so would 
you have got a cabin ready amidships for 
your wife, if you had been lucky enough to 
have one to get ready for. But you are too 
much of a roving butterfly for that. You 
should take up the grave, sober, steady line 
of conduct, like the new man up at the 
Manor-house, — pick out the prettiest girl in 
the neighbourhood, and make yourself agree- 
able to her." 

" Who is your friend at the Manor-house, 

Yoi* I. a 
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and what pretty girl has he chosen, 
Koper?" 

" I don't know much of him, but his name 
is Fairleigh ; they say he is a barrister, and 
I know that he has found his way to the 
Rosery, for the Captain told me so, and that 
he was not a bad fellow. Miss Hester, no 
doubt, can tell you who the pretty girl is, 
and how she likes the new-comer, who, by 
the way, is a bachelor like yourself." 

" I don't believe a word of it. Roper. 
Miss Langley is not the girl to be caught 
by an old sober-sides like that, though she 
doesn't spend too many words of favour on 
a yoimg sailor. But these girls are all alike ; 
you never know how to win them, or what 
they really care for. It's just as well, perhaps, 
that I am off once more on my travels." 

" Well, well, grumbler, I dare say that 
you are right ; you have neither chick nor 
child, nor wife, so far as I know, to part 
with, and Lipscombe will be glad enough to 
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get rid of you ; though, if Mrs. Grundy 
speaks the truth for once, Mr. Tom Kussell 
has lost his heart more than once since he 
came home this time." 

" Mrs. Grundy is an old humbug, Roper, 
and so are you for listening to her. Why, I 
heard that you yourself were going to be 
.married last week, though who on earth 
would have taken pity on you but old Sarah 
that carries about the Gazette on Saturdays, 
it would be hard to say. You never have 
been trifling with the old lady's affections, 
Eoper, at your time of life — ^poor young 
thing ! Take care, Sam, breach of promise, 
is an awfully ticklish affair of it.'' 

At this saUy the editor laughed heartily 
enough ; but Russell, as he too joined in the 
laugh, got up hastily and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, put on his hat, and prepared 
to go out. 

" Off again, Tom, at this time of night ? 
-Why, you were all but dead beat an hour 

Q 2 
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ago, — wet, weary, and hungry I Just like 
you sailors, — 

' One foot on sem, and one on shore. 
To one tiling constant never/ " 

'*My dear fellow, I haven't touched my 
packing yet" 

"What, are you going to pack in the 
streets, then ? You'll have to carry a lantern 
with you, if it takes long/' 

This made the sailor laugh, for he had 
answered hastily and at random when he 
talked of packing, all his ''traps" being 
aboard, as Roper very well knew. 

Whereupon the old man whistled a long, 
shrill whistle, and said very quietly, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, " By Jove, young 
man, Mrs. Grundy was right after alL Some 
pretty girl is crying her eyes out by this 
time, no doubt, like all the fiedse jades do ; 
though she will be glad enough when you're 
gone. Fly to her, man, — ^fly to her." 

Tom Russell did not fly, but he walked 
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slowly out, went down High Street, and, 
still slowly, took his way down the lane 
to the Rosery, pondering, as he went, what 
sort of a reception he should meet with, and 
how far the Captain would sanction a visit 
at so late an hour of the day. 

As far as old Roper's guess about Mrs. 
Grundy is concerned, it must be confessed 
that, for once, she had cause for more than 
speculation. Yoimg Mr. Tom Russell, so 
said all the manmias with marriageable 
daughters (in his sphere of society), was a 
very desperate jflirt. People never knew 
when he was in .earnest, and when he was 
not. Mrs. Monro, the mayor's wife, who 
had two daughters, aged twenty-five and 
twenty-seven, one adorned with flaxen ring- 
lets and a taste for political economy, and 
the other with a most elaborate and fashion- 
able head-dress, always averred that he had 
seriously invaded the peace of her family by 
trifling with the affections of both those 
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charming young ladie& Indeed, Amelia^ the 
eldest, the owner of the ringlets, had more 
than once bestowed mnch good advice on 
her younger and less-experienced sister, as 
to the folly of encouraging any young naval 
man who had not spoken at once, and 
plainly, to papa. 

But there was still one other humbler 
household where Tom Eussell's intimacy 
was hardly yet known to the outer world, 
though it had already done far more than 
ruffle the surfsu^e. About a mile from the 
Eosery, on the road to Dingle Farm, was 
a small but goodly farm-house, with neat 
garden and shrubbery in front of it, not fer 
from the road. It looked like the cosy abode 
of a well-to-do, clever farmer ; and here lived 
a Mr. Bobert Eimber, his wife and daughter 
Lucy. He had been a sort of bailiff, or 
steward, to the elder Russell in the days of 
the Dingle Farm ; and when the fever de- 
prived him of a master, he had managed, by 
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paying court to the new tenant, not only to 
keep his post as bailiff, but to get the lease 
of one small freehold for himself. He for a 
time had, like his master, been rather too 
much inclined to favour the Eommany people 
who lurked about the neighbourhood ; and, 
so report said, was far too ready to look ten- 
derly on some of these gentry when con- 
victed of dealing with wire nooses in the 
copse, or a salmon-spear on the river. In 
fact, some dared to say that Samuel Kimber 
himself was as clever a sportsman, in these 
very special departments, as the most know- 
ing Eommany in the whole tribe. And in 
all these varied arts and accomplishments 
young Tom Kussell was his favourite pupil 
and ally. People said, also, that when his 
ship was paid off, the handsome young mate 
was always to be found either making love 
to the daughter, Miss Lucy, or aiding and 
abetting the designs of Kimber himself with 
regard to pheasants, partridges, or hares. 
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Anyhow, so far as our story is concerned, 
there is no doubt whatever that pretty little 
Lucy Kimber, in her straw hat and cherry- 
coloured ribbons, was a great favourite of 
Mr. Tom's; and her bright, happy, smiling 
face was always doubly smiling and bright 
when he stopped at the farm-gate, or strolled 
away, gun in hand, through the copse at the 
back of the house. Her father had tacitly 
allowed the intimacy to grow up, neither 
encouraging nor forbidding it, yet with a 
watchful and keen eye on his darling Lucy, 
whom he regarded, on the whole, as too good 
and precious for the light sweethearting of 
young sailors in general. 

During this, his last sojourn at Lips- 
combe, Tom Eussell had again and again 
spent an hour at the farm on his way home 
from fishing, and chatted with Lucy in the 
oak parlour or under the honeysuckled porch, 
to his own infinite satisfaction and to the 
greater deUght of the poor girl herself who 
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really knew not, as yet, how much she cared 
for the gay, sun-burnt sailor, though he had 
rarely said a word to her of more than kind 
and friendly gossip. But her bright and 
pleasant face recurred to him more than once 
as he walked slowly down the lane towards 
the Eosery, even if scarcely as a rival to the 
more attractive charms of Miss Hester Lang- 
ley. He really liked both the fair faces ; but 
one of them he was inclined to love, if only 
the fates were propitious. And then he re- 
membered, with a strange mixture of regret 
and doubt, that he had once dared to snatch 
a hasty kiss from Miss Hester. Had he done 
right or wrong ? 

Well, at all events, if things went propi- 
tiously at the Kosery that night, he would 
do his best to find out whether he had made 
or marred his fortune. 

Young ladies, so he whispered to himself, 
were always inclined to be tender and kindly 
when he came to say good-bye ; so that the 
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chances were in his favour. But, though 
thus far encouraged to indulge in bright 
hopes, he went slowly and anxiously down 
the lane. The wind promised to be fair, 
and all things full of promise. The calm 
starlight seemed to shine with hope for him. 
He would certainly speak to her to-night, 
and find out whether she had forgiven him 
or not. 



CHAPTER V. 

GOOD-BYE. 

I 

Many times since the gipsy-woman had 
uttered her words of omen had the two girls 
thought, and pondered, and talked of their 
meaning ; but though both had meant to be 
honestly explicit in the matter, each had 
kept d; little corner of her heart safe from 
every eye but her own; and if Jennie 
often talked sagely enough about the folly 
of trusting to such idle things, she stiU 
counted them of something more than idle 
value. 

. Conceal it as she might, she knew full well 
that a mere glimpse of Tom Kussell's hand- 
some, sun -burnt face sent a tremor of sudden 
pleasure to her heart, however often he came ; 
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that she listened to every wotd he spoke 
to Hester with an anxious sort of nervous 
sensation^ half hoping, half fearing that he 
would once for all say those words which 
might settle the question for ever, and leave 
her at least the peace of certainty. But 
these words had never yet been spoken ; and 
though she fancied they might come at any 
moment, and though the thought of them 
was in her heart again and again, yet from 
Hester she had absolutely hidden her own 
deep interest in the matter, as if it affected 
the younger girl alone. 

And the secret of her love, which she had 
so carefully hidden from Hester's eyes; she 
scarcely admitted even to herself. Unselfish 
as most women may be in all minor, if not 
all greater things, it is not often that they 
are so in matters of love. But so pure and 
so loyal was Jennie's heart in this case, that 
she would have sacrificed all for the sake of 
the man who was preferring another to her- 
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self. She loved him too well to endanger 
his happiness for a moment, if by keeping 
silent she could secure or enhance it. 

This had been more than ever the case 
since the gipsy's visit. On this very day 
the two girls had once more discussed Mr. 
Tom Kussell's behaviour, and mutually 
agreed that if he came again they would 
let it be clearly understood that no such 
conduct was to be tolerated for a moment ; 
but that probably he would not come again. 

They were sitting together in the garden, 
at work with busy needles at crochet, or 
some such light work, while the Captain 
smoked his evening pipe in the arbour close 
at hand, and had just again decided that 
the Lapwing must have sailed, and that ho 
more of the culprit would be seen, when he 
suddenly walked in at the garden-gate. 

Tom Kussell came slowly up across the 
lawn, feeling much like a culprit in doubt 
as to whether the jury ^had brought in a 
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verdict of guilty or not ; whether a reprieve 
was hanging over his head, or the judge was 
about to put on the black cap. And, sailor 
as he was, full of pluck and self-assurance in 
a hundred indifferent matters, here he was 
checkmated by the presence of a couple of 
good-looking young women. They, for their 
part, looked quiet, calm, and innocent enough, 
though perfectly well aware of who was 
coming across the grass, with their hearts 
beating as he drew near, and yet apparently 
intent only on needles and thread. 

The first shot came from the arbour, 
almost before the enemy was within hail. 

*' Hollo, youngster ! Not in such a 
flaming hurry as you were the other night, 
when you rushed by me in the lane. Under 
sailing orders, I guess ? " 

"That's about it, sir,'' replied Juvenis, 
shaking hands, as he spoke, with the two 
ladies, who both received him with what he 
•thought icy politeness. " I am sdrry to be 
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SO late in calling ; but I only got my orders 
this afternoon, and we are to be off on 
Sunday. I couldn't start without saying 
good-bye, and thanking all my kind friends " 
(here he glanced at the crochet-workers) " at 
the Rosery." 

"There is very little to thank us for/' 
says the Captain ; " but come to an anchor, 
man, and let us hear what you have to say 
for yoursel£ How is old Roper ? and what 
news is in the wind ? " 

These two queries were a perfect godsend 
to Tom Russell ; but when he had answered 
both, by assuring them that Roper was 
deafer than ever, and detailing the last 
scrap of news in Lipscome, there fell again 
a dead silence over the whole company, 
which the two ladies perversely determined 
not to break. 

Tom did his utmost and best for a time 
to keep up a sort of broken dialogue, but he 
only got monosyllables in reply to all he 
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could muster on every available topic ; and 
at hat, in utter desperation, got up to go. 

"No, no/' said the old man, at last, 
" you're not going to be turned adrift, on the 
last night of your leave, without a crust of 
bread and cheese and a glass of toddy, 
young man, though the girls seem both to 
have suddenly lost their tongues at the news 
of your setting sail. Now, then, Jennie, 
bear a hand there and stir up old Betty to 
let us have some supper." 

This home-thrust of the old man pro- 
duced a great eflfect in the enemy's camp. 
In a trice, crochet was all packed up ; the 
workers tripped into the house, full of talk 
as they went. The supper was soon laid, 
and the guests seated, and seemingly with a 
good appetite. The two young ladies had 
found their tongues, and the young sailor 
had now as much as he could do to keep the 
ball moving. He gave them a history of 
his day's fishing, of the gipsy-woman's 
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promise of a fair wind (omitting all mention 
of other dukkerin matters), of where the 
Lapwing was going, what ports she would 
touch at, how long she would probably be 
in reaching Macao, how long in trading 
between that place and others which he 
named, and when he should probably be in 
old England again — if he ever got back 
safe and sound ; by which time, he supposed, 
all his friends would have forgotten him. 

Hester had been sitting next to him, 
listening, with a merry bright look, to all 
he said, and rattling along in a light, flighty, 
style of small talk altogether unusual with 
her. She would, at all events, let him see 
that the Lapwing's sailing on Sunday 
morning had nothing to do with her 
silence. Even his words about friends 
forgetting him were not to be passed over 
entirely. 

''All your friends wiU have forgotten you^ 
Mr. Eussell? That is paying but a poor 
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compliment to your friends, and not saying 
much for the constancy of the young ladies 
at Lipscombe, who, if. report speaks truth, 
are charmed with the Lapwing^ with the 
officers, and aU on board/' 

" My dear," said the Captain, " he has got a 
fit pf the dismals at having his leave stopped; 
and his sweetheart has not been kind to 
him; and so, like all such youngsters, he 
thinks his Mends are aH going to turn out 
* lubbers/ By the time he has seen as much 
foul weather as I have in the Bay and up 
the Oiannel, he will have altered his tune. 
Things won't seem, half so black by the time 
he ha3 got into his next gale of wind." 

It wa§f in vain that Tom protested 
against the existence of any sweetheart 
in Lipscombe ; in vain that he declared 
he was free from all possible " dismals," 
and all fears of future gales of wind. 
The idea. was far too good a one to be lost 
sight of by a couple of pretty, clever girls. 
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and they rang all sorts of changes on it with 
an amount of good humour and friendly 
banter which the young sailor was fain to 
bear as well as he could. But at last the 
Captain knocked the ashes out of his second 
pipe, and, declaring it was time to put out 
the lights, shook the young mate warmly by 
the hand, and wished him good night. This 
was a hint impossible to be overlooked, and, 
though he was deep in a discussion of " fair 
winds " and the art of whistling for them, 
he was obliged to take it and prepare to 
go. 

" Good-bye, Captain," he answered, " and 
you may depend that I won't forget the Ca- 
yendish, if I fall in with any worth bringing 
home/' 

And then he turned to say adieu to the 
ladies. 

" We will see you safely off the premises," 
says Miss Jennie, " in spite of all your rude 
speeches.'' And so they strolled with him 
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down to the garden-gate in the bright light 
of a young summer moon. 

" What was the old gipsy-woman's rhyme 
about the fair wind, Mr. Russell ? '' says 
Hester. 

" He wants a wind for his ship at sea, 
This wise Sapengro^—And he comes to mr/' 

replies the sailor. 

"And I add my good wishes to hers/' 
says the girl, with sparkUng eyes. 

" So do I/* says Miss Jennie ; " and good 
luck to the * Sapengro.' " 

And then they shook hands, and the part- 
ing was over. 

He had given her hand a long and kindly 
pressure, as she afterwards said to herself, 
but had not said " one word." 

Of course he did not care for her, other- 
wise he never could have gone away in that 
fashion ; and no doubt her father was right. 
*'A sailor, my dear, makes love to every 
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pretty girl he meets, and that's the way 
there is such a talk in Lipscombe about 
Mr. Tom/' 

With some such thoughts as these run- 
ning in her head, Hester went off to bed ; 
and with such, also, she made breakfast for 
the Captain the next day before he started 
on his morning rounds. She even seemed 
brisker and more chatty than usual with the 
old man, though she avoided anything like 
an allusion to the Lapwing y and said nothing 
to Jennie of what was all the time nearest 
to her own heart. But when breakfast was 
over, and the Captain gone, she could not 
settle down to work, or her drawing, or a 
book as usual, and did nothing, as Jennie 
said, " but fidget about in a most incompre- 
hensible fashion that prevented everybody 
else from working.'' 

" I shall go out," she said, at last, — " I 
shall go out, Jennie, and get a breath of air 
on the cliff, and then come home by Kim- 
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ber's Farm, and see how old Sarah Carter is. 
She broke her leg badly last week, and with 
those six children all at home from school 
during harvest is half crazy, I dare say.^' 

**I don't quite see what you can do for 
the six children, Hester ; but by all means 
go, if you like, and can help Sarah. I thought 
you were all agog yesterday about your 
new piece of music that you got from Dor- 
mouth ? " 

" It's very hard and dry, Jennie, though 
I dare say it's very clever; and I am head- 
achy, and must have a breath of air." 

So that point was settled, and Hester 
escaped to her own room to dress. 
' With regard to music, Hester had great 
taste and liking for it ; but she had chanced a& 
yet to hear little good playing at Lipscombe ; 
and her teacher at school had been of such 
an intensely scholastic, mechanical kind, as 
never to lead her beyond mere correctness 
afi; to notes and time. " Professor Pompous,'' 
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as the girls called him, was essentially of 
the " Battle of Prague " order of performer ; 
and the groans of the wounded in that fa- 
mous piece were about the highest attain- 
ment of hi^ art or ambition. A correct " one, 
twOy three, four'' style was his deligKt, and 
his favourite pupils were those who became 
mere machines in his hands. Hester could 
never become a machine; but she had not 
yet escaped fix)m the old trammels, nor found 
in her piano that living voice and meaning 
^hich speaks to the true musician. Had it 
been otherwise, or if Jennie could have 
helped her, the slow movement of Beet- 
hoven's would now have brought to her the 
very peace and passionate communing which 
she went to seek for on the cliff amid the 
roar of the sounding waves. 

It was a dull, grey, morning as she stood 
on the high ground above Brewer's Cave, 
and looked out over a wide expanse of ddxk 
swelling water. Far below on the broad. 
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smooth sheet of sand long sullen waves, 
crowned with patches of white foam, were 
slowly rolling in among the ridges of rock, 
over which some thousands of sea-gulls and 
gannets were wheeling to and fro in busy 
confusion. But, though there was little to 
cheer her either in the rush of the waves or 
the flight of the snow-white gulls, the fresh, 
stinging breeze from the broad stretch of sea 
seemed laden with new life ; and she sat on 
a mound of short, fine, graas and wUd thyme, 
gazing out dreamily over the waves, and 
drinking in forgetfulness of all her troubles. 
In lazy dreams of this kind time passes very 
quickly, and she suddenly found that if she 
wished to see old Sarah Carter she must go 
at once. The old woman's cottage was soon 
found; and the six children being all out 
gleaning in the harvest fields, there was little 
difiiculty in setting the place to rights, and 
bestowing on the poor woman such good 
things as were contained in Hester's basket 
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This done, the j'oung girl set out in haste on 
her way home. 

** I am late/' she had said to her pensioner, 
" from having loitered about the cliff, and I 
suppose there is no shorter way home than 
the road ? " 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ; if you go through our 
little garden at the back, and then across the 
two path-fields, you will come out behind 
Kimber's Farm, and then it's very near 
home." 

This was a real saving. In five minutes 
she found herself at the edge of the copse 
behind Kimber's Farm, walking briskly down 
between two narrow hedgerows, and watch- 
ing the golden rays of sunlight that glinted 
between the thick leaves, and strewed the 
pathway with chequers of yellow light and 
shade. All at once she suddenly came upon 
a comer of the farm-yard itself, where the 
garden, filled with cabbage-roses and scented 
clematis, ran down to the road, and then 
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became aware of voices, and people busily- 
talking near at hand. Hardly knowing 
whether she was trespassing or not, she 
hurried on, and, in passing the house, did 
what people, hearing a stray voice, naturally 
do, i.e., turned to look in the direction from 
which it came. 

Through an opening in the hawthorn hedge 
glancing lightly as she passed, there she 
saw, quite plainly, not fifty yards away, the 
young mate of the Lapwing standing and 
leaning agabst the garden-gate, with his arm 
round the waist of a very bright and rosy- 
cheeked girl, whom he then and there kissed 
in a gallant, sailor-like, fashion, with some 
words of kindly adieu, which reached Hester's 
ears, in spite of all her efforts to hurry on 
and appear unconcerned. 

" Good-bye, Lucy, my dear,'' he said, "and 
don't forget that we sail to-morrow morn- 
ing, and shall be glad of a fair wind, if you 
can find one for us in your rambles." 
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What answer was returned to this gallant 
speech Hester knew not, for she was too 
indignant to linger, or to do aught but 
hasten on at the top of her speed, away 
from such a scene of shameful treachery* 
But the noise of her hurried steps probably 
startled the young people in that tender 
colloquy, and brought it to an abrupt end- 
ing, though neither was at all aware what 
chance passer-by had interrupted the inter- 
view. At all events, Lucy hastily retreated, 
with a heightened colour in her cheeks, into 
the house ; Tom Eussell went his way gaily 
enough down the turnpike road ; whUe 
poor little Hester hastened homeward across 
the path-fields, with a headache which 
neither winds nor waves, nor a visit to old 
Betty, had been able to relieve, and a heart- 
ache which sprang in a great measure from 
oflfended pride, and was to last for many a 
day to come. 

But not a word of all this fresh trouble to 
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the Captain, or to Jennie, or to any Jiving 
auditor but her own heart, where she found, 
of course, a quiet and obedient listener, 
always ready and always willing to agree 
with her in any view she felt inclined to 
take of that very impudent, conceited, young 
mate of the Lapwing, who, while he dared 
to pretend to be caring for her, had actually 
been making love to another — a bright- 
eyed, fair-cheeked girl too, who seemed in 
no wise unwilling to receive his proffered 
kiss and good-bye. 

After such conduct, of course, Hester could 
not now possibly care a grain as to what 
became of him, where he paid his addresses, 
or where he spent his last adieus. No 
doubt, her father was quite right, and 
such men had a sweetheart not only in 
every port at which they touched, but in 
every household — so it seemed to her — 
where a pair of bright eyes shone, and 
ruddy lips tempted. 
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At all events, lie should now find out that 
his proffered kisses- were an insult. , 

As for his treachery, it was terrible to 
think of. The very day after he had parted 
with her, as he had done at the garden- 
gate, looked as he had looked, and asked 
as he had done for her prayers and good 
wishes ! — now, all at once, without a shadow 
of excuse, to be caught making love, in the 
most barefaced way, with a farmer's daughter 
who chanced to have a pretty face — a mere 
creature of red and white cheeks ; it was 
more than flesh and blood could bear. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen. Miss Hester 
Langley had to bear it, and did bear it, 
without making a single word of complaint, 
as yet, to any one of her friends or relations. 
As for Tom Eussell himself, we regret to 
say that he wended his way back to his 
lodgings at old Roper's, apparently in a very 
serene and virtuous state of mind, at peace 
with himself and with all mankind. 
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" Upon my life," he said to himself, 
** that's a deuced pretty little girl, and I 
might do worse, in a year or two, if nothing 
better turns up. But she is not to be com- 
pared to Miss Hester Langley— no, no, not 
for a moment. By Jove ! what a rage she 
would be in, if she only knew how fond 
poor little Lucy is of me ! I think so, at 
all events. But it's deuced hard to tell 
what these women really think of a man. 
However, Hester is the one for me ; and 
after all her kind words last night, I shall 
look upon the thing as nearly settled, when- 
ever I choose to go in and win— after my 
next voyage." 

In this feame of mmd, the young mate 
went home to his lodgings, made aU his final 
arrangements, and reported himself aboard 
theLapmng (1,000 tons burden, now lying, 
in Lipscombe harbour) that same night. 

The next day, as the bells of Lipscombe- 
under-ClifF were chiming for morning service 
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(it was a perpetual curacy attached to the 
mother church), and the few scattered fisher- 
men, Preventive men, and farmers who made 
up the congregation, were wending their way 
across the down to the little church by the 
sands, the Lapwing^ one shining cloud of 
white canvas, slowly floated by the clifis, 
not much more than a mile from shore. 
Some of the Preventive men on duty looked 
at her, with their glasses, over the low wall 
whicL divided their cottages from the sea ; 
and here and there some old salt said to his 
ally, in Sunday clothes, " There she goes. 
Bill, and a good, tight ship too 1 '' 

And along that very cliff, on that calm 
Sunday morning, went Hester and Jennie 
and the Captain, each now and then think- 
ing of the Lapwing^ as she floated farther 
and farther away on her lonely voyage to 
the ends of the world ; and of that young 
sailor to whom they had all wished good 
fortune at the garden-gate, and now re- 
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garded, if the truth could be known, with 
such diflferent eyes. 

"There he goes/' thought the Captain, 
" with wind and tide, and a jolly voyage 
before him, in a good, tight ship. Lucky 
dog ! " 

" Oh, that terrible, treacherous sea ! " 
thought Jennie. " God grant, for her sake 
as well as his, that the ship may come back 
safe." 

" Sail away, false ship, over the false sea/' 
thought Hester. " He cares nothing for his 
true friends. And yet, bad as he is, I wish 
him a safe voyage." 



CHAPTER VI. 

TWO YEARS LATER. 

So the Lapwing sailed away on her dis- 
taat voyage, with a fair wind to start her 
down channel ; and for the next two years 
little was heard of her but in a stray letter 
now and then to Sam Eoper. And, mean- 
while, things went on much as usual at Lips- 
combe. Life in a quiet, out-of-the-way 
place like that never seems to vary mucL 
The stout old Captain's hair might be per- 
haps a shade whiter ; but he was as hearty 
and genial as ever, though at times, while 
smoking his evening pipe, his face was apt 
to look graver and more thoughtful than had 
been his wont. The fact is, that the Captain, 
never a good manager, had got not only 
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slightly behind with his rent, but with some 
of the little tradesmen in the town, who, 
though as yet perfectly civil, were just be- 
ginning to ask rather pointedly for their 
money. Some other little debts, too, weighed 
on his mind. These were sundry sums of 
money he had from time to time borrowed 
of various friends, under one pretext or 
another — sometimes to stop a tradesman's 
mouth, or to quiet his landlord, but far 
oftener, it must be owned, for some little pet 
scheme of improvement about his house or 
garden, or even for the benefit of the town 
itself, as he averred. Among such schemes 
was a local news-room, in a little cottage on 
the cliff, where the sailors. Preventive men, 
or a neighbouring farmer might drop in when 
the day's work was done, and read a London 
paper, " Punch,^' or a magazine. This was to 
be carried on by means of small subscriptions 
from the various members, and for a time 
seemed to answer. But the novelty wore off ; 
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the subscriptions were paid irregularly, or 
not at all ; and the news-room got into debt, 
the Captain being responsible, and a very- 
bad hand at keeping accounts. Then he 
tried setting up in a field, at the back of his 
house, the masts and rigging of a ten-gun 
brig, for the exercise and training of stray 
sailor boys in the town, who were also to pay 
a small yearly subscription. But this scheme, 
though it answered for a time, soon began to 
show signs of failure. There was far more 
mischief and larking than real work on 
board the Sea Gull (as the Captain named his 
training-ship) ; the boys cut the ropes, and 
notched the spars, and when called upon to 
make good the damage done, fathers and 
mothers began to complain that there was 
no such agreement in the bond ; and so the 
end of it was that the Sea Gull had to be 
taken down, and sold for far less than half 
her prime cost, leaving the whole concern in 
a state of debt. 

I 2 
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All these things began to weigh heavily 
on the mind of the old man, and his trouble 
grew aU the heavier because he had said not 
a word about it as yet to either of his young 
housekeepers; not even to Jennie, in whose 
hands he left most of his household aflfairs. 

As to the two girls themselves, time had 
dealt more lightly with them. The two years 
had certainly made them older, but in many 
ways added to their beauty. Hester had 
grown more womanly, without losing a par- 
ticle of that girlish freshness and vivacity 
which had won the heart of the fickle mate of 
the Lapwing. She was an inch taller, and 
her light and graceful figure had developed 
into a rounder, fuller outline, which made her 
beauty more charming than ever. But in 
other respects there was little or no change. 
The two girls had hitherto met with no new 
acquaintances or new friends. Nor had they, 
on the other hand, grown to be at all mdte 
intimate with each other than of old. There 
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was still between them that one thin barrier 
line, over which neither seemed to like to 
cross, though both, as far as words went, 
appeared to ignore it. The mate of the Lwp- 
wing had been gone two years now, but he 
had written to neither of his friends at the 
Rosery. Nor was it to be expected, perhaps, 
that he should have done so to any but the 
Captain. But he had sent to them no one 
single message as yet, by the voice of any 
other friend with whom he was in correspon- 
dence in Lipscombe ; and surely (so said 
Hester to herself) he must have some one 
friend there to whom he wrote now and 
then. It was very strange and unnatural, 
or it was just the reverse, exactly what 
Hester had always believed, and Jennie had 
always said with regard to Tom Russell, as 
the whim took them. And so they talked 
and speculated and reasoned as the days 
went by. 

But just at this time an event occurred 
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which broke the quiet ripple of affairs at 
the Kosery, and was destined to bring forth 
firuit of which the good people there little 
dreamed. 

A few years previously a new neighbour 
had settled down into the old Manor-house 
above the Dingle Farm, concerning whom 
very little seemed to have been known at 
the time, except that his name was^Henry 
Fairleigh, that he had been a barrister, and 
waa well off ; far better off indeed than any 
bairister of forty can hope to be, miless he 
is possessed of other wealth than that which 
flows from the practice of the law. There, 
at the Manor-house, he had lived a very 
retired, quiet life, calling on no one it was 
said, but certainly showing no anxiety what- 
ever to make new acquaintances, though 
some of the best people in the county had 
called on him. He was clearly a man of 
considerable wealth, for he kept up the Manor- 
house, the hot-houses and pineries, horses 
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and stables, with more than ordinary style ; 
but he gave himself up to the society of an 
elderly maiden sister, Miss Sarah Fairleigh, 
never went out to dinner, and never gave 
any entertainments at the Manor-house. 

At first, all Lipscombe had said he was 
very eccentric, very curious, and very incom- 
prehensible. Then they said he was rude, 
and not used to the habits of polite society ; 
then he was positively mad ; or that there 
was some mystery attached to his history, 
which had yet to be discovered. What that 
mystery was nobody at present could at all 
tell, though everybody was determined to 
find out. But months passed away]; things 
seemed to go on just as usual at the Manor- 
house, Mr. Fairleigh as incomprehensible, 
and Miss Fairleigh as stem and haughty as 
ever, and nobody had as yet managed to find 
out anything whatever about their previous 
history. 

The Captain and his two daughters, as he 
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often called them, had long, long ago paid a 
ceremonial visit to the Manor-house, and 
their call had been one of the few which 
the Fairleighs had returned, as was notified 
by Eoper, the editor, in a former chapter. 
But since that time little had been done to 
improve the acquaintance, and all promise 
of intimacy seemed to have come to an 
end. 

" As for the gentleman,^' said Hester, one 
day after a visit, ** he seemed an oddish sort 
of creature, grave and silent (for he talked of 
nothing but books and of music), wrapped 
up in his own affairs, very shy, and appa- 
rently averse to the charms of female society. 
He was fifty, if he was a day ; and his sister 
was even older, drier, and more peculiar than 
himself. Her dress was old-fashioned, and 
out of all date as to cut and colour ; and her 
bonnet a decided poke, of a style in vogue 
twenty years ago, though quite fit for a woman 
who ^ thought that young ladies now-a-days 
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were very forward, and too much like their 
brothers, unwomanly, and disagreeable/ '^ 

In most of this latter stringent criticism, 
indeed, Hester herself cordially agreed ; but 
the opinions, having been advanced from a 
hostile point of view by an elderly young 
lady, found no favour whatever in her eyes, 
and so were treated as altogether unsound. 
Thus it came to pass that she and Miss 
Eachel, after sparring together for a quarter 
of an hour, had separated in a spirit of silent 
antagonism as the visit came to an end, and 
the grave, quiet barrister handed his cold, 
wiry sister into the carriage with a stately 
sort of courtesy, of which the Captain entirely 
approved, though the young ladies thought 
it rather frigid and overdone. 

All that the Captain said on the subject, 
however, was — 

" It is all very well for you, light ten-gun 
brigs, to be dashing in and out under easy sail, 
and going through all sorts of fast manceu- 
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vres ; but it's my opinion that the old- 
fashioned, steady, service is going to the 
devil'' 

This was a phrase which they had heard 
too often to be much terrified at it, and knew 
too well to notice ; so away drove the stately 
carriage, "with the grim old maid,'' said 
Hester, " and the stony man of books ; " and 
in a month or two the whole visit seemed 
almost forgotten. 

It was just at this stage of aflfairs that 
another visitor was one afternoon announced 
at the Eosery, whose presence was neither 
stem nor commanding, being no other than 
our old friend, Sam Roper. He was not much 
given to the paying of formal visits, but now 
he came for the express purpose of seeing the 
Captain ; and the Captain was at leisure and 
at home, though the young ladies, so said 
Betty, were both out. 

" Would Mr. Roper walk in ? " 

And Mr. Roper did walk in, and waited in 
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the Uttle snug dining-room, until such time 
as the Captain had finished writing a letter 
in his own private sanctum — a small square 
room off the kitchen, which he had fitted up 
in his own peculiar fashion as a cabin, with 
lockers round the sides of the room, and a 
hammock swung in one comer. 

Now, it had been a very sultry morning, 
and Mr. Sam Eoper having walked briskly 
out from Lipscombe, and round by the cliff, 
where he had to make another call, was 
very hot and tired when he reached the 
Rosery. Like all busy-bodies, too, he was 
of a thirsty turn, both in mind and body. 
He had well deserved and kept the name of 
/^ Paul Pry," by which he was best known in 
Lipscombe, where he visited everybody, and 
where his visits were almost as much feared 
as they were relished. In his quiet sort 
of unobtrusive way he professed to know 
everything, or to find out everything about 
everybody. In fact, he was always athirst. 
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and always fishing for news ; and he rarely 
made a call without managing to pick up 
some scrap of information, while he seemed 
merely intent on emptying his own well- 
filled budget. There was, too, an element 
of the magpie kind in him, which now and 
then made him seem not only curious, but 

at times slightly mischievous. 

Some such element was at work in him, 

as he sat in the Captain's dining-room, hot 

and thirsty, and wondering when his host 

would appear. Suddenly he caught sight, 

on the side-board at the end of the room of 

a couple of small, square case-bottles, with 

a tiny liqueur-glass at their side, filled 

with a pale amber-coloured fluid] that looked 

like old brandy. The sight of these two 

old bottles affected his thirsty soul at 

once. They irresistibly attracted him to 

the side-board, as a magnet might draw 

a stray needle. For a moment he was 

content to look at the bottles in silent 
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admiration; then he lifted one out of its 
place in the stand, just to glance at the 
colour of the contents, when viewed in the 
eye of a ray of sunlight. Its weight — ^for 
he seemed to weigh it in his hand — ^was 
golden ; its colour was most charming ; and 
its odour captivating. But suddenly there 
came a soimd of a footstep on the stairs 
outside the door, and down went the bottle 
with a crash, which left all its glowing con- 
tents swaying to and fro in the sun-light. 

In a violent perspiration of cold tremor, 
the culprit bounced into the nearest chair, 
and tried to look imconcerned ; and, having 
failed dismally, found out that his alarm 
was needless, and that nobody was near at 
hand. Once more he got up, crept over 
to the side-board, and now boldly poured 
out for himself a glass of the tempting 
liquid. The very odour was delicious, fra- 
grant of lemons, spice, and choice rum. 
He sipped at first one dainty mouthful, and 
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then at a draught finished the glass, just in ' 
time, as he hoped, to slip unnoticed into his 
dhair, and a state of perfect repose, as the 
door opened, and his old friend, the Captain, 
suddenly hurried in, and with a cheery 
voice cried out — 

" Well, Koper, my boy, sorry to keep you 
waiting ; but my returns go into the Admi- 
ralty to-day, and I was hard and fast in the 
middle of them when you came in. What 
is the best news in Lipscombe ? " 

" Nothing very special, Captain. A good 
take of fish in the bay last night, and your 
men very busy, so I hear, on board the 
Kittyr 

" A false alarm, Koper, I believe ; though 
my coxswain swears that they had kegs 
aboard somewhere. We overhauled her from 
stem to stem, and not a drop could we find^ 
But they are old hands at it, and I shall 
have my eye upon them for some time to 
come yet. By the way, what has become of 
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that gipsy fellow, Tom .Davis, who got oft 
with ^six months* from the magistrates 
at Christmas for that last affair of the 
Kitty's ? " 

" Well, they wouldn't have him on board 
again, so I heard, for they thought he tried 
to turn Queen's evidence. None of the 
boats would have him, and so he came to 
me, and wanted to take out my papers for 
me. But no sailor ever could keep accounts, 
and he wouldn't suit me. Then he went off 
to the Manor-house, and got a place there, 
as odd man about the garden or stables, I 
believe. At all events, this new fellow 
Fairleigh heard aU his story -starving wife 
— Kitty and all-^with half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, and took him without a character. 
There is something queer about that man." 

" Which man 1 " 

"Why, Fairleigh. He keeps himself as 
close and tight as wax. Nobody knows 
who he is, where he came from/ or whe^e 
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his money came from ; and nobody ever 
heard of him as a barrister before he sud- 
denly dropped down at the Manor-house." 

" Well, well, Roper, that may be ; but I 
don't see much the matter with the man. 
He doesn't show his log to every stray hand 
that comes aboard ; but his papers may be 
right and square for all that." 

" But he goes nowhere, and calls on no- 
body ; subscribes to nothing, and declines to 
take in any papers ; says that the Times is 
enough for him, and that he hates ^ those 
little humbugging country papers;' so he 
told my collector." 

" Ah I " said the Captain, with a cheery 
laugh, " that's flat treason at once ; now I 
see where the shoe pinches. The scoundrel, 
to think of his daring to fight shy of the 
Gazette ! " . 

**Not at all, Captain, not at aU; I am 
only speaking of it on public grounds. A man 
has no business to throw stones at the local 
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charities of a place like Lipscombe; lie is 
bound to support the institutions of the 
town ; the public welfare. The Gazette is 
nothing — ^but as a public institution, for the 
good of the town." 

" Well done, Eoper ; well done ! But, 
God bless my soul, man, what has become 
of your deafiiess all this time ? Here have 
we been yard-arm to yard-arm for this last 
ten minut.es, and not a single shot mis- 
carried ! " 

"You may well ask. Captain, what has 
become of my deafness. Gone, my dear 
friend, gone. With one ear I can ^now hear 
every single word as plainly as I ever could 
in my life. And shall I tell you how I was 
cured ? " 

" Why, man, that's just the very thing I 
am waiting to know." 

" Nothing in the world but one bottle of 
' The Golden Auriphonic Ear-washJ I 
was sitting in my study a month ago, 
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Captain, with my head tied up in flannel, 
and a bad attack of mumps in my neck 
and ears, that my old housekeeper had been 
trying to cure with some nostrum of hers, 
which she said was infallible. She had 
stuffed up one ear with a bundle of wool 
soaked in this stuff, when, all at once, some- 
thing went off with a snap in my head, and 
I heard the noise of the carts lumbering 
down High Street, as plainly as you now 
hear me. I was so bewildered at first that 
I could hardly believe my own senses. But 
the next morning it was clearer and plainer 
than ever, and I saw my way to making a 
fortune.'' 

" Making a fortune, Roper I What the 
deuce do you mean ? Making a fortune by 
being deaf of one ear ? " 

"Nonsense, man, nonsense. The very 
next week, out came a flaming paragraph in 
the Lipscomhe Gazette, from the Editor 
himself, giving a full account of ^An Extra- 
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ordinary Cure of Deafne8Sy solely from 
' the use of one bottle of The Golden Auri- 
phonic Eax-wash/ signed S. Koper, and 
countersigned by two witnesses. A whole 
column was filled with advertisements of 
^The Auriphonic* in every possible variety 
of type, to be had forthwith, price 35. Gd, 
at every respectable chemist's in the king- 
dom. * Todgers <& Morleyl our two che- 
mists, both agreed to have it on sale at 
once. Every week, since then, we have 
published a Ikt of extxaordinary cures of 
total or partial deafness ; and if any customer 
at Todgefps' is in doubt, all they have to do 
is to refer him to me. We gave away a 
thousand hand-bills last Saturday, and sold 
more than a dozen bottles of ' The Wash.' 
Read that, Captain ! " And so saying, the 
little man handed him a small circular — 
verbatim as follows : — 
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ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY! 

EXTBAORPIKABT Ca8B OF RlOOYERT FBOM TOTAL DXAFNESB 

By using 
One Bottle of the Ck>LDEN Aubithokio Eab-Wash. 

Our respected and well-known Fellow-townsman, Mr. Samuel 
Boper, for twenty teabs past has been afflicted with Total 
Dea/nesSf but was suddenly restored to the full use of that 
all-important Faculty of Hearing by one application of the 
Wonderful Discovery, which he has generously consented to 
make known for the benefit of his Native Town, the whole of 
the United Empire, and of the World at large. 

Of its amazing power, value, and efficacy he is himself 

The Living Witness ! 

The Oolden AuripJuniic can be had of every respectable 
Chemist in Town and Country, price (with Government stamp) 
ds. 6d. per bottle. Wholesale Manufacturer a : Messrs. Todgers 
& Morley, High Street, Lipscombe. 

For list of Cures, partial and entire, from the Earl of L— d, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, and other Dignitaries in 
Chnrch and State, vide other leaf. r. t. o. 

"There, Captain, now you understand, 
I suppose, what I meant by making a for- 
tune 1 We are selling it by dozens already 
every market-day ; presently we shall be 
selling by scores, then hundreds, then thou- 
sands a week. All we want now is agents 
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in every market town and city of England, 
with a list of fresh cures for each county, 
with fresh advertisements every week, and 
the thing is done. The * Wash' costs just four- 
pence, including the bottle, so that we may 
reckon upon making twelve pounds four shil- 
lings by every hundred bottles, clear profit — 
rather more than seven hundred per cent. I 
All we want now is a little cash for adver- 
tising, and success is certain, quite cer* 
tain.'^ 

" Upon my life, Eoper, it sounds well ; I 
must say that I only wish that I could 
join you; though^ mind, quack medicines, 
as a rule, are queer fish to deal with ; but 
it's low-water, dead low-water, with me just 
now. Eent behind-hand, pay-day a long 
way ahead, and hardly a shot in the locker. 
All the same, Fm obliged to you for think- 
ing of an old messmate ; seven hundred per 
cent. ! that is a chance, isn't it, Eoper 1 By 
Jove, if deafaess was only catching like 
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meaalcs, what a lucky dog you would 
be!'' 

"Well, well/' replies the editor, "there 
is no immediate hurry ; whenever you h^ve 
a five-pound note to spare, the chance is 
open to you, and that is what I wouldn't 
say to everybody." 

Then the talk wandered away again to 
the Fairleighs, and other local topics, ending 
at last with the Lapwing. 

"That reminds me now," said Roper, 
" that Tom Russell, in his last letter, 
begs to be specially remembered to his 
old friends at the Rosery; but he doubts 
whether he shall be at home for the next 
twelve months, and talks of a host of 
new friends he has picked up in his last 
cruise." 

'' Some pretty girl — I'll bet fifty to one — 
in every port he has touched at ? " 

" Well, he mentions one or two ; but I 
wish he was here, for my part, among the 
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pretty girls of Lipscombe just now, to be in 
time for the great pic-nic." 

" What great pic-nic ? You are talking 
riddles, again." 

"Wait till to-morrow's Gazette comes 
out, Captain ; the programme will be there, 
— ^His Worship the Mayor gives a gr^d 
entertainment at Brewer's Cave, in honour 
of his taking ofl&ce for the third time, to 
upwards of two hundred of the neighbouring 
Mite! No doubt, you will have your invita- 
tion some time to-morrow. And now, I 
think, I must be going." 

As he rose to go, he chanced to look 
across the room towards the side-board and 
the case-bottles, as the Captain observed, — 
*' Good-bye, Roper, and thanks for calling. 
Ah ! I see you are glancing at the bottles. 
They belong to a very curious case sent to 
me from the West Indies, all prepared by 
some of those cunning black chaps — diflferent 
kinds of poison — ^very nice, as . far as taste 
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goes, mind you ; but certain death to a fel- 
low who swallows a table-spoonful, in less 
than twenty-four hours." 

" Good heavens ! " replies the editor : 
" did I hear what you said correctly ? Dead 
in Wenty-four hours ? What an awfol set 
of wretches ! — but is it certain death ? " 

" So they say. Roper, so they say. The 
first feeling, after swallowing the infernal 
stuff, is one of warmth and comfort, like a 
cordial Then, in an hour or two, internal 
pains come on ; then cramp and spasms, 
and so on, till inflammation sets in, and then 
it's soon over.'* 

" Good God, Captain I '^ said Roper, be- 
ginning to turn- pale with fright ; " but is 
there no remedy ? I never heard of such a 
set of devilish things ! No remedy ? " 

" A violent emetic, so I hear, is the only^ 
remedy ; and to be of any avail, that must 
be taken within an hour after the poison, or 
it is of no use. In fact, you see. Roper, I 
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know little or nothing about it, as the whole 
thing is new to me, and I had but just 
opened the case when you came in. But 
what on earth is the matter— you are as pale 
as death, man ? ^' 

" Oh ! it's nothing, a mere nothing ; but 
it was an awfully hot walk from the Cliflf, 
and I felt rather queer at the time. The 
very thought of those infernal blacks and 
their poisons is enough to make a man look 
pale. You haven't such a thing as a drop of 
brandy, have you ? " 

The brandy was got out in a trice, and a 
dose administered to the wretched, trembling, 
Paul Pry, who, after shaking his host by the 
hand, went miserably down the hill towards 
Lipscombe. But no sooner was the old man 
fairly out of hearing, than his host, flinging 
himself down in his arm-chair, burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

" That will be a good lesson, at all events, 
to Mr. Paul Pry, and teach him not to go 
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meddling with case-bottles again. Rum- 
shrub — eh — and those infemal black chaps 1 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! The meddling son of a sea- 
cook 1 " 

Then the Captain sealed up his packet for 
Somerset House, and went off to the Post, 
quietly chuckling to himself as he went. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PIC-NIC. 

The next momingjjj.as they sat at break- 
fast, came a note by post to Captain Langley, 
wherein his Worship the Mayor of Lipscombe 
asked the honour of *' Captain and the Misses 
Langley's presence at a pic-nic " on the ensu- 
ing Thursday ; to meet at noon on the sands 
below Brewer's Cave. After some little de- 
bate, it was agreed that they should go ; and 
the Captain at once wrote an answer in his 
old-fashioned round hand, accepting his wor- 
ship's invitation. 

" I shall be out on the Cliff, and round by 
Mousehole Creek, all the morning, said the 
old man ; " but can get down to the sands 
by one o'clock, just an hour after low water, 
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and in time for dinner. And it will do you 
two girls good to see a few new faces and 
friends ; get a glass or two of champagne, 
and perhaps a dance on the sands." 

To this view of the subject both girls 
readily agreed; and they cordially joined in 
accepting the invitation. 

At such a crisis two things occur to a 
young lady — " Who will be there, and what 
shall I wear ? " Both these occurred to 
Hester, and for the next day or two furnished 
a fruitful theme for speculation. 

" Well, my dear," said the Captain," as 
both queries were incidently propounded to 
him, "as to who will be there, little Paul 
Pry, who gave me a call yesterday, says all 
the world and his wife are invited ; and you 
may depend upon the lady in this case, I 
think, as there is to be champagne afloat, 
and perhaps a dash or two of scandal of 
some sort or other ; but as to what 
you axe to wear, if that means a new 
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dress, I am afraid that you will be disap- 
pointed. It's dead low water with me at 
present." 

** But it means nothing of the kind, papa," 
says Hester. " I have two most captivating 
dresses, fit for this very weather, and my only 
puzzle is which to choose, as Jennie will tell 

you." 

"My dear,'' replies the old man, "you 
will be charming in either of them, and no 
doubt drive several eligible young men half 
way to distraction, if you manage well. 
Your old admirer, Sam Eoper, may not be 
there, for the Gazette of this morning has a 
paragraph about some sudden illness having 
befallen him, just as they were going to 
press ; but his Worship is a captain in the 
Volunteers, and they wUl be present in full 
force, no doubt." 

"And full uniform," adds Miss Jennie. 

Then the Captain took up his paper and 
read as foUows from a paragraph in special 
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ty^e at the head of the leading column of 
Home News : — 

" We regret to have to go to press without 
the leading article usually occupjdng this 
place, in consequence of the stidden and 
severe illness of the editor, who was seized 
with violent cramp yesterday on his return 
from the Cliff We are glad to add that his 
case has at length yielded to medical treat- » 
inent/' 

And then, to the utter amazement of his 
auditors, the Captain broke out into a fit of 
hearty but subdued laughter. 

Of course the two girls insisted on know- 
ing the cause of this sudden merriment, and 
were amused enough at hearing the storyof 
the cordial poisons, and the black fellows, 
which had driven poor Roper half crazy with 
fear. 

But they both insisted, also, that the 
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Captain must go down into the town at 
once, and relieve the mind of unhappy Paul 
Pry from the idea of having swallowed 
poison. And to this he at last agreed ; not, 
however, without sundry protests as to ** the 
lubber's having brought it on his own head, 
and its being worth more than around dozen 
to him, if it only taught him to keep his 
hands from picking and stealing." 

When the Captain reached the old man's 
lodging, in High Street, there ensued the 
following dialogues : — 

" Well, Jane (Jane was a very crusty old 
woman who kept house for Eoper), is your 
master in ? " 

"Yes, sir, he is in, but he /can't sec 
nobody ? " 

" Can't see anybody ; has he lost his sight, 
then, since he recovered his hearing? I 
thought, that your wonderful mixture would 
have saved him from any fresh trouble." 

" Did you ? Well, then, you sea-captains 
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ain't always right. As it happens, he haven't 
lost his eyes, and yet he can't see you ; that's 
plain enough, isn't it ? " 

" No, Jane, I can't say it is. I should as 
soon have thought of calling your face a 
plain one, as believing that my old friend 
Eoper won't see me." 

" Well, well," replies the old woman, who 
was hideously ugly, and beginning to relent, 
" come inside for a minute. I can take up a 
message for 'ee." 

In steps the Captain, having thus sapped 
the outerworks. 

" You know, in course," says the guardian 
angel of Mr. Roper's household affairs, life, 
and conduct, "how he was took last night 
with awful cramps and spasms in his poor 
back and insides 1 " 

"My dear," replies the Captain, "how 
should I know anything but what you tell 
me ? I haven't beenin the town five minutes, 
and up all night in the bay after some 
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rascally kegs, again. What brought on the 
cramps and spasms ? " 

N 

"Why, he says, when he come home, * Jane,' 
he says, * Fm a dead man ; my insides is all 
a-fire, and Fm cramped all to bits, with 
drinking some cold water,' he says, ' when I 
was a-blazing hot ; and I believe it's a sun- 
stroke ; but you go right off to Morley's and 
fetch me a hemetik,' he says ; * Fm pisoned/ 
* Well,' I says, * Mr. Roper, you've got things 
enough the matter with you, for a single 
man, too ; but there's no call to go off to 
Morley's; for, if it's a hemetik you want, 
you can have it in two minutes, with a 
jug of warm water, and a good spoonful of 
mustard in it?'" 

" And he took it, did he ? " inquires the 
Captain, gravely. 

" Took it ? he did, and a powerful deal of 
good it did to 'im, too, poor soul ; his back, 
and insides, too. And when the doctor come, 
he said he were going on well, and mustn't 
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have nothing but toast and water, and his 
draught regular twice every hour. ' In 
sich like cases/ he says, *you must be re- 
gular, or there's no knowing how they may 
turn off.' Bless 'eel he's seen a many o' 
them cases, have Doctor Shorter." 

"Has he, Jane? Well, then, now go 
up to your master, and say that I must 
see him for two minutes, and that I have a 
piece of news for him that will do more to 
cure his back than fifty bottles of doctor's 
stuff, and all the doctors in Lipscombe, to 
boot." 

In five minutes the Captain was by the 
bedside of the sick man, who, at his special 
request, begged the old woman to leAve them 
alone for a few minutes. 

" Well, Koper, this ifif a sad business for 
a sprightly young fellow like you ; and 
when I saw the Gazette this morning, my 
women folks gave me no rest till I promised 
to run down and give you a hail. But 
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you're better already ; so your first lieutenant 
tells me. Got a chill, I suppose, after walk- 
ing in that blazing hot sun ?'' 

" That's about it, Captain, and after hear- 
ing about those infernal blacks and theii- 
poisoned liquors, you know, I felt all wrong, 
and an old complaint, a sort of spasms, came 
on, and Shorter packed me off to bed. Ah ! 
he's a devihsh clever fellow is Shorter ; ^ an 
emetic is the only thing,' he said the moment 
he saw me ; he has seen scores of cases of 
the kind before, so he says." 

" Ah ! that's lucky. Roper, very lucky.^ It 
is not too often that a Sawbones can do much 
for a fellow when it comes to cramps and 
spasms. Confound it ! one is always afraid 
of relapses in a case of this kind. You 
don't feel any burning of the inner parts, 
now, I suppose ? No cold sweats, now, on 
your back or legs ? " 

" Oh no, none ; nothing of the kind. 
Shorter says I shall do now, after his 
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draught and pills; he is quite sure. He 
has seen many worse cases than mine, and 
not one failed if they could only keep down 
his draught. Oh no 1 not the least touch of 
cold sweat now.'' 

** That's a good sign, at all events ; keep 
up your spiritB, my friend, and you wiU soon 
be about again. By-the-bye, Roper, I was 
aU in the wrong about those liqueurs. I had 
not read all my friend's letter when you came 
to me yesterday, and in the postscript he adds 
a line just to say that he was only joking 
when he talked about poisons and those 
d — d black rascals. The case-bottles are full 
of good ripe ' shrub,' a liquor that can harm 
neither man nor beast. When you come to 
see me again, you must taste it." 

The result of this visit was that on that 
very evening old Roper insisted that he was 
perfectly well, got up and dressed himself, 
threw all Dr. Shorter's medicines out of the 
window, and came downstairs to tea, just as 
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Jane, his housekeeper, and another * young 
friend' had settled down to discuss the whole 
parish under the inspiration of a large famUy 
tea-pot and plates of hot buttered toast. 

" However," as the editor quietly observed, 
** there was no reason in the world why two 
ladies should not enjoy themselves copiously 
over a bowl of Bohea, simply because one old 
gentleman had suddenly got well rid of a 
terrible iUness, and found his way down- 
stairs/' 

Then, among a pile of letters, Koper found 
a formal invitation for himself to the pic-nic, 
which he at once formally accepted, though 
he had previously done so in person on meet- 
ing his Worship in the street. 

In due time came the day for the pic-nic, 
and with it just the very weather that could 
be desired for a party of pleasure, viz., a soft, 
balmy wind from the south-west, with alter- 
nate intervals of grey cloud and bright sun. 
There had been some little mistake about the 
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tide, and the exact hour of low water, at 
which time only the sands were seen to per- 
fection, and were safest for pic-nic parties ; 
so that all hands were not fairly mustered at 
Brewer's Cave until long past noon. But 
more than a hundred guests had accepted 
the Mayor 8 invitation, and of these not a 
third part could find real accommodation in 
the cave. So it was presently agreed that all 
hands should adjourn to the sands, where a 
fire should be lighted, a pot put on to boil 
potatoes, and a kettle for the composition of 
tea and coffee, or possibly of grog ; there 
being certain old "salts" present to whom 
the words " hot water, rum, and sugar" were, 
even on a burning day in July, more accept- 
able than iced champagne. These were the 
old fogies — not more than some half-dozen 
in number — ^whose presence at a pic-nic was 
a simple nuisance to the younger people, but 
whom his Worship feared to omit for certain 
civic reasons in his list of invitations. 
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There is neither need nor space h^ce tO' 
describe such a pic-nic, but in mere outline. 
The guests were for the most part young and 
in good spirits ; youth and spirits doubled 
and enlivened by the fresh air, the flashing 
waves, and blue sky ; there was plenty of 
champagne, an endless array of pigeon pies ; 
salad and sociability; lobsters and love- 
making ; the Lipscombe Volunteers in their 
trim uniforms of grey and silver; young 
ladies in mauve, in blue, in pink, in white ; 
in straw hats and Balmoral boots ; old ladies, 
who ought to have known better, trpng hard 
to rival their younger companions in the arts 
of captivating, as well as in the brilliancy of 
their dress. White snowy cloths were spread 
out on patches of smooth shining sand, or in 
cosy nooks of dry rock ; and some eight or 
ten groups of happy people made hearty and 
rapid dinners on all sorts of indigestible 
things, crowning the feast with a variety and 
abundance of vintages which, under ordinary 
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circumstances, would have been counted 
perilous. And in feats of this description 
none were more enterprising or successful 
than certain old young ladies who began by- 
protesting that they " really could not touch 
more than one single glass of sherry." 

There was plenty of flirting, and of gos- 
siping, through which bubbled that little 
element of scandal which makes the dish 
seasonable to old and young — ^actors and 
listeners. The Captain had appeared in 
good time, and joined a group made up of a 
few Volunteers, his own two daughters, and, 
oddly enough, the two strangers from the 
Manor-house who, after all, had accepted 
the Mayor's invitation. It was far too large 
a party, as a whole, to unite as guests at one 
board, so that each little group more or less 
managed affairs for itself, the gentlemen 
acting as waiters, and fetching what was 
wanted for the ladies from a great central 
rock, where his Worship presided in person. 
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and from which were dispensed unlimited 
suppUes of champagne. 

Thus it fell out, in the chapter of accidents, 
that Hester found herself seated next to the 
silent, grave, man who, as she fancied, could 
talk of nothing but books as dry as himself. 
But then, as a compensation, her other neigh- 
bour was young Charley Wilson, a corporal 
in the Lipscombe Volunteers, who never 
looked grave in his life, and certainly was 
never guilty of much knowledge of books — 
least of all dry ones. To his great delight, 
therefore, the Volunteer had his charming 
neighbour all to himself ; and, as the cham- 
pagne went round, began to fancy that he 
was fairly winning her heart by the number 
and variety of his small attentions, and still 
smaller and more abundant chatter. She 
listened to him with the Kveliest goodnature, 
and answered all his chit-chat in the same 
strain, while she treated her other neighbour 
with monosyllables wherever it was practi- 
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cable, or with a sober gravity of expression 
as strange to herself as to him. 

But he was a keen studier of chamcter, 
and her silence and reserve amused him, 
while it made him more than ever deter- 
mined to draw her out when the chance 
came. Nor had he long to wait for it. 

Pigeon pies, lobster salad, and champagne 
come to an end at last ; and even Volunteers 
grow tiresome at their wittiest. 

By the time the banquet was over, Miss 
Hester grew weary of Mr. Charley Wilson ; 
tibe Captain and another paterfamilias had 
lighted their cigars; some of the ladies, 
under military escort, were climbing the Cliff*; 
Jennie was engaged in hearing from the 
Vicar's daughter some account of a sisterhood 
at Dormouth, and Hester found herself sud- 
denly alone with Mr. Fairleigh. 

She could hardly turn her back upon him 
now without being positively rude ; and 
therefore determined not to open any conver- 
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sation, but to escape at the very first opportu- 
nity. Close at hand, among the rocks, was 
a little clear pool of water in which . a few 
stray shrimps had been left among the pink 
sea-weed by the tide ; while the edges were 
fairly starred round with anemones, to which 
she all at once began to pay the most sedu- 
lous attention. But her companion did not 
seem either puzzled or annoyed by her 
silence, or her apparent devotion to the little 
aquarium ; and thus abruptly began a dia- 
logue which she found herself obliged to 
continue. 

" You managed with great cleverness at 
dinner. Miss Langley." 

" Thank you for the compliment implied, 
Mr. Fairleigh, but I am quite at a loss to 
discover how I deserve it.^' 

" By winning the heart of that gay Volun- 
teer with such an abundance of charming 
small talk on one side, aad freezing with 
silence the grave old man on the other ; dis- 
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pensing summer in one direction, and winter 
in the other." 

"Very easily won, and as easily frozen, 
then," replied Hester, "and the dispenser 
quite unconscious of her success in either 
quarter." 

" All the greater skill : great artists 
always conceal their art, and sometimes even 
from themselves. That is true art." 

" What a disagreeable person I must^be ! " 

"No," he answered, gaily, "not neces- 
sarily so, by any means. Young ladies who 
are simply natural, are rarely disagreeable ; 
and I think you were natural to both of us." 

" And yet playing at once the parts, both 
of winter and of summer ? " 

" Yes, Miss Langley, though playing as it 
were a double part. The fact is that you 
really like to talk to a gay, lively, young 
man, who has plenty to say for himself, and 
do not care to talk to a grave, elderly one 
who seems to have nothing to say. And you 
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show your liking and disliking pretty- 
plainly/' 

All this was said so good naturedly, and 
with such a pleasant smile on his face, that 
Hester could not take offence at a word of it, 
though there was a tinge of strong assertion 
throughout, which she scarcely relished. 

She could not help smiling in reply, as 
she looked up and said very quietly, " And 
is there any good reason why a young lady 
should not show her likes and dislikes in 
such a case ? '^ 

" None* whatever," he answered, ^Hhat I 
am aware of. On the contrary, the young 
lady in this case has, by doing so, earned the 
praise of being at least eminently natural. 
Not so common an accomplishment in these 
days as you might fancy. And even if the 
wintry side of the hedge had no great cause 
for rejoicing, the other must have been more 
than content.** 

• " I am no judge," said Hester, " of accom- 
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plishments ; and have seen too little of what 
you call winter and summer to tell what their 
eflFects may be on ike sufferers. They do re- 
cover, I suppose, in either case, fix)m their 
temporary ailment ? " 

" It is to be hoped so,^^ he replied, with a 
quiet laugh, " or the poet's words must come 
true — 

' A life all winter, or a life all son, — 
By each alike poor mortals are undone.* " 

In this desultory fashion the dialogue 
wandered on for a while longer, Hester join- 
ing in it with less and less reluctance, and 
yet not exactly pleased to find herself on 
good terms with the very man whom she had 
called old, dry, and formal. 

Now and then, too, she was half inclined 
to be annoyed at the tone of quiet authority 
which he scarcely seemed to assume, but 
which so well became him. She tried look- 
, ing grave and even angry in reply to some 
of his pointed words, but without producing 
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the slightest eflFect; while making fun of 
them was still less successful. At last, she 
tried silence. But this only served to draw 
from her companion the following remark : 

" Even now/' he said, " you cannot help 
being natural. You are tired of this conver- 
sation, bored to death with the small talk of 
this grave, elderly man, as you can scarcely 
help showing ; . and then you turn for relief 
to that little pool of salt water and its 
cluster of queer inhabitants, in sheer despe- 
ration." 

She looked up at him with laughing eyes, 
as she answered, " This is the second scold- 
ing I have had to-day, and at a pic-nic, too, 
where one is not supposed to go into moral 
training. I really think that, in such blazing 
weather, I must be very goodnatured to bear 
it so quietly.'^ 

" Why, the fiict is," replied her tormentor, 
"that there is no way of escape for you. 
Miss Jennie and the Vicar's daughter have 
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quietly slipped away into the shade of the 
next cove, the military young ladies and their 
lady-like attendants have wandered up the 
steps to Brewer's Cave, the Captain and his 
allies are solemnly deep in the mysteries of 
iron-clads and steaming grog, and Miss 
Hester Langley has been victimized. It is 
a hard case, I allow ; and you have been very 
goodnatured in bearing it as well as you have. 
A little impatience of suffering is natural, as 
well as a sign of healthy vitality ; and you 
shall be rewarded for being so patient." 

And, then, in the quietest and most good- 
natured fashion he began to talk of the very 
things at her feet, which she had been watch- 
ing with so much attention. He chatted in 
the brightest, freshest way of the odd habits 
and peculiarities of anemones, the private 
life and doings of shrimps, of limpets, peri- 
winkles, and other stationary rocklings ; then 
he branched of to star-fish, cuttle-fish, and 
those long, white, bony cases so often found 
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on the sands which, to her amazement, she 
found to be the backbone of what the sailors 
called squid — to sea-weeds, gulls, gannets, 
and sand-pipers. Next he turned to the va- 
rious, irregular, coloured strata on the sides 
of the cliff, and in five minutes had taught 
her more geology than she ever knew in 
her life. But, above aU, he managed in some 
indescribable way to make her take a real 
interest in what he was saying. It was not 
dead book-knowledge ; but alive and fresh 
with new facts, illustrated by short and 
pithy anecdotes of Buckland and Lyell, 
and other famous men, of whom she had 
only heard, as one hears of Scott or Byron, 
or any other great name now beyond the 
reach of all mortal touch. ^ \ 

She was amused, surprised, and delighted 
in spite of herself. As they rambled on from 
topic to topic, he had appealed to her judg- 
ment on points of taste, to her own special 
fancies and pursuits ; and thus drawn out 
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many a little quiet trait of poetic feeling and 
Bympathy which she was hardly conscious of 
possessing. 

Judging by his intimate acquaintance with 
all these varied subjects, one would imagine 
he had been studying them all his life, and 
done nothing else ; whereas, he had been a 
hardworking barrister till within a year of 
his arrival at Lipscombe. 

" The wonder to me is," she said at last, 
" how or where you have ever contrived to 
pick up all this knowledge of everything in 
the earth, under the waters, and above the 
waters; especially as there is not the slightest 
taste of ^ Dictionary ^ about what you have 
been saying. For my part, I thought that 
gentlemen learned in the law had no time or 
thought for any one thing under the sun, 
but ' Briefs ! briefs ! briefs 1 ' were dieted on 
Blackstone, and lived in the Court of Chan- 
cery ; whereab, you seem to have been study- 
ing Whitesand Bay for the last — — " 
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"Hundred years/' lie interrupted gaily. 
" No, not quite a hundred years, Miss Lang- 
ley ; but I have studied rocks, pools, birds, 
cliffs, and sands, more than books on Natural 
History ; and so, being a solitary, selfish sort 
of animal, I have managed in some of my 
lonely hours to pick up a few odds and ends 
of knowledge not to be found in books ; and 
to find a few good friends among gulls 
and sandpipers, when I ought, perhaps, 
to have been searching among men and 
women/' 

" And has Miss Fairlcigh been as devoted 
a student of Nature as her brother ? '' asked 
the young girl, with a tinge of curiosity in 
her voice ? 

" By no means,'' he said, " though under 
the same roof, my sister and I have lived apart ; 
our tastes do not agree — and she prides her- 
self upon her knowledge of the world of men 
and women. She has studied the mysteries 
of gossip, crochet, and scandal in a genteel 
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form — ^with great devotion. But scandal — 
mind you— in the very genteelest form." 

"Treason!" Mr. Fairleigh, "and treason 
against a lady.*' 

" But true, for all that/' replied her com- 
panion, " and if true, lawful to be said." 

" And is the truth always lawful ? " she 
asked, " and always to be spoken 1 " 

" Lawful, beyond all doubt, even for the 
most innocent of young ladies, and the gravest 
of old men; and always to be spoken — 
always/' he slowly added — " when the time 
comes for speaking; at any cost, at all 
hazards/' 

" And suppose the time never comes ? " 

" But it must come ; it will come — when 
really needed," he replied. ^* Till then, per- 
haps, ' quieta non movere,' — I beg your 
pardon, Miss Langley, for indulging in Latin 
— 'let things hide* as you Cornish people 
have it, may serve well enough ; but only till 
then." 
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" But who is to decide when the time has 
really come ? '^ 

" Oh ! as to that, there can be no doubt 
for any one who has a conscience alive ; the 
interests of honour, justice, peace, will speak 
plain enough, and leave him in no doubt for 
a single hour ; and with no alternative — no 
matter at what sacrifice to himself, or even 
to a friend. But I am boring you again,'' he 
gaily added, " I can see that I am ; so let 
us go back to the shrimps and anemones/' 

" Topics which Mr. Fairleigh thinks more 
on a level with the comprehension of young 
ladies, and more fitted perhaps " 

In whatever way Hester meant to have 
finished that sentence, it never was com- 
pleted — but at that moment came to an un- 
timely end — as she suddenly looked up, and 
glancing out towards the sea, cried out, with 
terror in her voice — " Good Heavens ! Mr. 
Fairleigh, the tide is coming round Mouse- 
hole Point, and once round that reef of rock, 
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the whole of this cove will be covered in less 
than an hour : we must go at once/' 

At these words he started up most eagerly 
and at once hurried across the level sand to- 
wards the extreme end of the little rocky 
headland, which here, jutting out like a spur 
from the main cliff, ran at right angles down 
to the sea. 

Five minutes* quick walking brought him 
to the point, where a single glance at once 
convinced him that all chance of escape in 
that direction was utterly gone. The wind had 
suddenly veered round to the west, and the 
tide fiercely sweeping on before it, was rushing 
with mad fury against the rocks, and creeping 
swiftly across the level expanse of sand. 

On the other side of the little bay, the 
cliff itself curved round towards the sea ; and 
against the rocky base its foaming waters 
were already dashing with a noise like 
thunder. Escape, therefore, was out of the 
question in either direction : in less than an 
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hour the whole of the cove would be covered 
by deep water ; and the only chance of life 
was to climb the face of the cliff. And that 
chance, as he looked at the dark and angry 
waves, and the steep heights that towered 
above them, seemed slender indeed. But 
not a moment was to be lost. Not only was 
his own life to be saved, but that of a young 
girl, who owed her peril mainly to his 
want of care and foresight. At any cost, 
at all hazards, he must and would save her. 
Meanwhile he must put the best face on 
the matter that he could, and hurry back 
to her with tidings that might well have 
filled even a man^s heart with dismay, 
which he hardly dared to tell, and yet 
feared to conceal. 

She ran eagerly to meet him as he 
returned, and said gaily enough, though 
her lips quivered as she spoke, — 

"I see it all in your face, Mr. Fairleigh ; 
there is no chance for us in that direction. '' 
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Yet, with a ray of hope not yet quite 
dead in her heart. 

" Not quite so bad as that/' he answered. 
"No way round the point on either side; 
but still only a hard climb up the cliff. Once 
half way up there (pointing, as he spoke) as 
far as that range of furze bushes, and we 
are safe, even if we have to stay there all 
night." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A CLIMB FOR LIFE. 

As Fairleigh spoke these words he very 
quietly took the young girl by both hands, one 
in each of his, and said very gravely, — 

" I have known you but a short time, Miss 
Langley, and seen but little of you in that 
time, but yet I think, by the look of your 
eyes and the tone of your voice, that you 
have the true spirit of a sailor's daughter, 
and will do your utmost and best to face 
sudden danger, and to conquer it like a 
brave, good, girl. You know even less of 
me, and yet, I think, will trust yourself to 
my guidance, and like a true sailor obey 
the orders of your captain. Am I right ? " 

She looked him full in the face, and said. 
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in a clear, soft voice, with a smile on her 
pale face, — 

" I both can and will trust and obey, Mr. 
Fairleigh.'' 

" It is idle to conceal from you that our 
situation is one of great peril. But, with 
God's help, if you will be but a brave and 
true woman for half an hour, we shall, then, 
I hope, be safely half way up the cliflf. 
Once at the furze bushes, all danger will be 
over, and I shall have the pleasure of shaking 
hands with the Captain, and begging his 
forgiveness for having caused him and you a 
moment's anxiety by my careless folly in 
forgetting the tide." 

" Not a word," she cried, " as to folly or 

carelessness, for the fault is mine as much as 

yours ; let us begin, at once. My father and 

Jennie will be in despair about me. It will 

km him.'' 

" Don't talk of any such terrible things/' 

he answered, gaily. " Please God in half an 
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hour you will be safe and sound among them 
all on terra Jirma ; and the Captain will call 
me a lubber for my pains in getting you 
into this scrape." 

Then he turned to look at the cliflF and 
see where their climb must begin. 

There were many rough and precipitous 
places along the shore, but this was one of 
the worst, not only because there was there 
no sign of a path, but because, just at this 
very point, the cliff bulged out into a huge 
excrescence of rough, loose, stone and earth, 
and it was doubly hard to begin to obtain 
any footing whatever. But the tide had by 
this time crept up to within a few feet of 
where they stood, and, however difficult, it 
was absolutely necessary to begin at once. 

At this moment, luckily for them. Fair- 
leigh spied lying on the sand, a stout, strong, 
walking-stick, which the Captain had laid 
down at dinner and forgotten, and armed 
with this he instantly set to work, and in a 
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few minutes had begun to dig out a few 
rough notches in the cliff where the foot of 
the young girl might obtain a slight footing. 
This done, they began their work in real 
earnest, and with extreme difficulty managed 
at last to reach a point above the first rough 
mass of rock where they were in safety from 
the waves for another half hour. But they 
dared not linger, and the next stage of the 
ascent was far more precipitous, and they 
had to make their way, step by step, foot by 
foot, by holding on to any stray bunch of 
coarse sea-grass, or stunted, tangled weed, and 
flinging to it for bare life. So steep was the 
slope, and so loose were the sandy earth and 
stones, that a single false step would have 
been inevitably fatal ; and it was only by 
excessive exertion, and unceasing care that 
Fairleigh managed to secure even his own 
footing, and having done this, to draw up 
after him his trembling and almost ex- 
hausted companion. In the middle of it, too. 
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she was assailed by a new cause of danger — 
in a sudden and violent inclination to laugh. 
It was a mere touch of hysterical excitement 
which she did her very ^fp^^ to conquer, but 
for a momeut it filled her guide with terrible 
dismay, and made his t^ almost ^ impos- 
sible one. 

^ For God's sake, Miss Langley," he cried 
out at last, almost sternly ; " for God's sake 
control yourself. If yoti slip now you will 
drag me headlong over the slope, and then 
nothing can save either of us from going 
down to certain death in that boiling waste 
of waters below. Keep your face resolutely 
to the cliff, and remember that your father 
is even now waiting for you not a hundred 
yards above us. Don't, I implore you, look 
back for one single moment" 

He spoke almost harshly, and his strong, 
grave, words sobered the terrified girl in a 
moment. 

They had now reached a point beyond 
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which the waves, even at their height, could 
do them no great injury, but it was utterly- 
impossible to maintain their footing there for 
any time, and once more the climb began. 

Their way now lay for a time among more 
loose stones and crumbling earth, still up 
a terribly steep incline, interspersed with 
patches of coarse, tangled, bramble, and 
short, stunted furze, through which he 
dragged his companion by zig-zagging across 
it, instead of attempting a direct ascent. 
This was even harder, though less perilous 
work ; but in about twenty minutes he had 
the inexpressible joy of reaching a still 
thicker brake of taller furze and clumps of 
weedy grass, where they could not only 
stand securely, but he knew they were at 
last in absolute safety, however long it might 
take them to reach the actual brow of the 
cliff, which still seemed to tower far above 
them. 

To him it was a moment of intense joy, to 
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her of no less joy mingled with a feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness, for which she had 
no words. 

While the excitement and terror of the 
adventure had lasted she had been brave 
enough, but now the sense of escape from a 
frightfiil death fairly overpowered her, she 
turned pale and sick with emotion, and 
would have fallen to the ground had he not 
caught her in his arms. 

"You have done nobly, Miss Langley," 
he said ; " only hold out for five minutes 
longer, and after a rest here we shall reach 
that open space above the furze, where there 
will be room for you to sit down. Kemem- 
ber, your father still waits for you.'' 

" Thank God ! '' she cried at last. " I am 
ready at once, and will not stop here a single 
moment. If I delay here I shall never climb 
another foot." 

On, therefore, they went again, and in a 
very short time had reached a sort of rough 
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platform of green, heathery, turf, where he 
insisted on her sitting down and taking a 
thorough good rest, while he stood by her 
side. 

For a few minutes both were silent. 

And now, as she looked down over the 
wild, tangled, face of the cliflf, she saw, 
indeed, what an escape her's had been, and 
that she owed her life, and probably her 
father's, to the brave man who stood beside 
her. 

Far below, as she gazed down, she saw 
the white and stormy waves rushing in with 
headlong fury against the rocks below, cover- 
ing the very place where they had stood an 
hour before with a waste of foaming billows, 
and making the cliff re-echo as with thun- 
der. 

Her heart was full of silent joy and grati- 
tude to the hand of God, which had opened 
to her a way of escape from death, but too 
full as yet to utter one word of thanks to 
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him without whose stout arm she must 
have perished. Then she thought of the 
old Captain, her father, and all the terrible 
anxiety he must be even then suffering on 
her account. 

" I am well rested, Mr. Fairleigh, now,*' 
she said, " and must go on at once. Papa 
will think us both dead, and it will kill the 
old man. Let us go on once more ; I am 
stronger than ever." 

In ten minutes from that time they had 
reached the true brow of the cliff; but to 
their surprise they could see no one of the 
numerous pic-nic party in any direction. It 
was drawing on towards dusk now ; heavy, 
dark, clouds covered the whole sky, and a 
thick rain had begun to fall, that threatened 
very soon to drench them to the skin. 

This was a highly unromantic, as well as 
very unpleasant, termination to their terrible 
adventure up the cliff. They were safe, 
beyond a doubt, but the part of the country 
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say, that at the end of about an hour the 
two dilapidated wanderers found themselves 
at the Captain's cottage — ^weaiy, wet through, 
and well plastered with the red, muddy 
earth from the turnip-field. Very woebe- 
gone and forlorn was the figure they cut when 
they appeared before old Betty's amazed 
eyes at the garden gate, which, "to keep 
out the tramps," had been kept locked all 
day. 

But, wet and weary as he was, Fairleigh 
refused to go inside the house either for rest 
or refreshment ; he would stay to receive no 
thanks, but, in spite of the repeated entrea- 
ties of both women, persisted in starting by 
the regular road to Brewer's Cave, that he 
might find the Captain, and clear up all 
aaixiety a^ to his daughter's fate. 

But it presently seemed as if he might 
safely have spared himself any such immedi- 
ate trouble. The wind blew, and the rain fell, 
as hard and fiercely as ever; and when, at last, 

N 2 
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he reached the cave, he found the whole party 
there assembled in a dense crowd, thiddy 
clustered about a great fire, and all Tn^lring 
themselves as jolly under the circumstances 
as a smoky cavern, wet garments, and some 
bowls of very indifferent tea, without milk 
or sugar (left behind on the sands), would 
admit By sheer accident — ^when driven up 
by the storm to the cave for shelter, — one of 
the old ladies had seized upon a basket con- 
taining a tea-pot, some Bohea, a kettle, and 
a dozen tea-cups. And all hands were now 
busily intent on tea-drinking out of very 
large cups, and drying their reeking gar- 
ments. Gossip, laughter, flirting, and loud 
talking filled the whole cave with one 

intolerable din, as Fairleigh suddenly pre- 
sented himself at the door; as yet only 

thinking of, and half dreading, the terrible 

state of suspense and anxiety in which he 

expected to find Hester's father. 

But that ancient worthy, under the happy 
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inspiration of rum-punch, was quietly discus- 
sing a pipe of Cavendish under a neighbour- 
ing furze-bush with a brother ^' salt," in spite 
of incessant squalls of wind and dashes of 
rain. As for his daughters, he had believed 
they were — as a matter of course — both safe 
in the cave, among the noisy, chattering 
crowd ; and had given himself no further 
care about the matter. In fact, Jennie 
Moreton was the only person who had sud- 
denly missed Hester, and she by this time 
was beginniDg to be terribly apprehensive as 

to what had become of her, though she 
hardly dared to mention her fears to the 

Captain, still hoping that under Fairleigh's 

care she was safe, and yet full of wonder as 

to what was keeping them both so long 

absent. When, therefore, Fairleigh presented 

himself at the door of the cave, with a pale, 

anxious face, clothes drenched with rain, 

torn with brambles, and stained with mud, 

she rushed up to him, through a group 
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of bewildered guests, and eagerly cried 
out: — 

" Good God, Mr. Fairleigli ! Where is 
she ? " 

His story was quickly and briefly told ; 
for good news, like good meat, can be 
packed into a small space, and still preserve 
all it's vitality and goodness. Then, to his 
no small chagrin, he found himself a hero 
and a lion among a host of people, few of 
whom were known to him even by name. 
He was overwhelmed with thanks from 
Jennie, and with loud praises from a score 
of other young and fair maidens. But, in 
the fervour of their admiration and grati- 
tude, no one as yet had thought of offering 
him even a drink of tea ; though, after some 
hours of toil, he would have been thankful 
even for this. In fact, he was half crazy 
with thirst, though he had hardly time to 
discover his own want. But, in another 
moment, Jennie had found out the retreat of 
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the Captain among the furze-bushes, and 
told him in a few hasty words of his daugh- 
ter's narrow escape from death. 

He was in the middle of a tough argument 
with his old friend, Captain Sam Potter, 
on the miserable insufficiency of naval pay, 
and the enormities of money-lenders and 
lawyers, roughly classifying them together 
as a band of rogues. 

"My dear Potter, talk as you will, said 
the old man, they are all alike, there is no 
more difference between them than there is 
between alligators and crocodiles, unless you 
now and then find a lubber with a touch of 
the shark in him.'' 

" Yes, yes, my boy, that may all seem so 
when you are hard up, without a shot in the 
locker, when old Fifty per Cent, won't stir, 
and your friends won't help with anything 
better than good advice ; but after all " 

But at this moment Jennie had rushed in 
upon them,* with the news, and in a trice 
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loans, money-lenders, and lawyers, were cast 
to the winds. 

Loud and profuse in his thanks, the old 
man seized Fairleigh's hand, and wringing 
it heartily, said, — 

^* I won't praise a brave messmate for 

being brave ; but I know that d d 

hole of a place into which you must have 
got, and what a climb you must both have 
had of it. And, man alive, here am I now, 
without a drop of grog for you after such 
an hour's fag. You look, sir, as if you had 
been out in a gale of wind all night, and 
drifted ashore on a plank. Come away 
straight home with me, and have the very 
best bottle in the whole ship." 

Nothing short of this would satisfy the 
old man, and a« by this time the rain had 
begun to abate, and the sky to clear for 
a fine evening, the whole party broke up, 
and made the best of their way, in noisy 
groups, across the fields and down towards 
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Lipscombe, leaving baskets, packages, and 
other impedwienta, to be brought home 
afterwards by servants and preventive-men 
who had volunteered into the service. 

Miss Fairleigh had persisted in returning 
alone to the Manor-house, in spite of the 
Captain's and even her brother's urgent 
entreaties to the contrary; but the rest of 
the party made their way on together to the 
Eosery, where Hester and old Betty waited 
their arrival, with a hearty welcome, a roar- 
ing fire, a jovial supper, and a bowl of punch 
of which even the ladies were forced to par- 
take. 

As for Fairleigh, instantly on his arrival 
he had been forced to swallow a steaming 
glass of the mixture, which Betty, from long 
habit, had learned to brew at last to the 
Captain's taste. Then he was taken out to 
the front of the kitchen fire, the Captain's 
best suit was brought down stairs, the two 
female servants ordered out of the kitchen, 
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and the barrister, after a hearty rub down, 
was clad in full naval costume. 

"Now," said the Captain, "we will send 
off to the Manor-house, and get your own 
togs. Meanwhile, the ship is paid off, and 
you have nothing to do but to sit and smoke 
by the kitchen fire." 

In due time the pipes were finished, and 
the smokers once more adjourned to the 
parlour, where Jennie fairly overwhelmed 
him once more with a profusion of thanks 
for saving her sister's life. 

" For a sister she is to me, Mr. Fairleigh, 
as you may weU suppose." 

As for Hester herself, she said but little in 
words, but her eyes looked many things 
which the lips might have found it hard to 
say, and, as she shook her deliverers hand 
at the door, sparkled with bright tears, that 
thanked him a hundred-fold. 

" God bless, you, sir," said the Captain ; 
"you have added years to an old man's 
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lease, and made me your debtor for life. I 
have no words to thank you as I ought ; and 
so I say again God bless you ! '^ 

Then there was a mighty hand-shaking, 
and the barrister walked slpwly homewards 
under a starry sky, pondering many things, 
in a state of unusual satisfaction with him- 
self, and of good-will to the rest of the 
world. 

All trace of the storm had passed away, 
and under the soft light of a summer moon, 
he thought pleasantly of the young girl 
whose life he had saved. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BOOKS. 

As to Hester Laugley, for many a clay 
after the pic-nic she was altogether unlike 
herself. The quiet current of her every- 
day life had been suddenly and strangely 
troubled, though as yet she hardly knew 
how or why. She was full of thoughts of 
gratitude to the man who had saved her life, 
and yet had hardly thanked him by a single 
word, whUe she rarely mentioned his name. 

His grave, earnest, face was still in her 
mind's eye ; and his amusing, clever, talk 
about sea-weeds, anemones, birds, and the 
sea-shore which they haunted — as well as 
about men and women — still rang in her 
ears, though she never alluded to it. 
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"My dear/' said Jennie Moreton to her 
one morning, as they sat at work, "we 
ought long ago to have called at the Manor- 
house. It is I don't know how many weeks 
since the pic-nic and your awful climb up 
the cliff: but, except at church, we have 
never had even a glimpse of your hero's face. 
He will think that we are all heartless, and 
made of stone." 

" Hardly of stone, Jennie — hardly of stone. 
If thanks are what he wants or expects, I 
am sure that papa has thanked him over and 
over again, — and loudly enough too. And 
as for me — well — even / said what I could." 

*' Loudly, perhaps, Hessy; but not too 
loudly for saving your life ; while, as to your 
own share in the thanks, I never heard even 
the sound of your voice." 

" But I did thank him ; and I can hardly 
go now and make this formal call — to offer 
a formal thanksgiving, as the hospital pa- 
tients do in church, after the ^second lesson \ 
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— ^though it may be easy enough for you 
and papa/' 

And so this, like many another similar 
conversation, came to a sudden end, and the 
matter dropped for a time. 

But though the Captain had been, and still 
was profuse in his expressions of gratitude, 
and Jennie always ready to join him, the 
visit to the Manor-house for a time still 
remained unpaid. A month or two passed 
away, during which the whole escape up 
the cliflF, and Mr. Fairleigh's gallantry, were 
again and again discussed round every fire- 
side in Lipscombe, as well as in the lively 
columns of the Gazette; but still nothing 
was seen or heard of the lord of the manor. 
He seemed to have become buried in his 
books more deeply than ever; and was rarely 
seen, even at church. In vain did the editor 
of the Gazette compose picturesque and pa- 
thetic little paragraphs in his honour, quietly 
alluding to the modesty of true courage, and 
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expressive in glowing terms of the greatness 
of the acquisition which such a man's active 
presence would be to Lipscombe. It was 
all to no purpose. Mr. Fairleigh accepted 
no invitations, either from the county mag- 
nates, or the great people of the town. The 
Mayor and Corporation requested the honour 
of his presence on the hustings, and at the 
festal board ; but alike in vain. He received 
few visitors, and made still fewer calls. 

" He kips hisself to hisself," — so said old 
Betty, — " and none the worse for that either, 
that I know of. If he don't care for visiting, 
why should he? He belongs to the real 
gentry, tho', for aU that. He will come out 
some day." 

And, all at once, one morning her faith in 
him proved itself not entirely misplaced. 
The two girls were sitting in the arbour, at 
their work, as usual, and the Captain was 
away on his rounds by the cliff, when Fair- 
leigh's tall and upright figure was seen 
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coming suddenly across the garden to where 
they sat. Both girls rose to meet him at 
the doorway of that little arbour, which we 
have mentioned in a former chapter. Jennie 
quite at her case, and ready with a warm 
shake of the hand; Hester timidly, and 
with hesitation, though anxious to make 
him welcome. 

The visitor, for his part, was cool and 
unembarrassed enough, begging the ladies 
to resume their former seats and occupation 
in the arbour, and calmly taking possession 
of a garden-chair outside. The talk ran for 
awhUe on such few scraps of local news as 
were afloat ; he carefully avoided every allu* 
sion to the pic-nic, and so making it more 
and more diflicult for his companions to 
touch on the one point on which they felt 
specially bound to speak 

But at last it wandered round to the topic 
of books, and especially a new volume of 
poetry by one Mr. Tennyson, of whom news- 
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paper critics were beginning to say much, 
though his name had scarcely as yet reached 
the Eosery. To their great delight, their 
visitor then took the book from his pocket, 
and read aloud several of the minor poems, 
stopping here and there to point out some 
special beauty, or explain some quaint allu- 
sion or peculiar word. 

This, to both the girls, was altogether a 
new and unexpected pleasure; and the 
visitor did his part with so much quiet 
ease and good taste, free from all priggish- 
ness and pedantry, that an hour soon passed 
away, and, as he rose to go, they found with 
regret that they had no excuse for detaining 
him any longer. 

" Tell my good friend, the Captain,'' he 
said at the garden-gate, "that I have not 
forgotten my first appearance in naval uni- 
form, or the excellence of old Betty's whisky 
punch. Pray give him my best compli- 
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ments, and say how sorry I am to have 
missed him." 

"Well/^ said Jennie, when their visitor 
had departed, " you may say what you lilie 
about * the grave, silent man,' but there is no 
doubt that he can make himself very agree- 
able when he pleases to do so. I call him 
very nice, indeed." 

" Upon my word, Jennie, you seem to be 
getting quite enthusiastic; but, no doubt, 
he deserves it, for he certainly paid great 
attention to all you said, and addressed most 
of his cleverness to you.^^ 

** What else could he do, poor man, when 
the person for whose express benefit he had 
put Mr. Tennyson into his pocket, kept her 
eyes fixed on her work, and scarcely opened 
her lips during the whole visit ? " 

" My dear, I naturally left all the talking 
to the genius of the family, the only one who 
could quote Shakspeare, or had even read 
Longfellow, to say nothing of Bjnron. Of 
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course, I held my tongue, as a poor igno- 
rant young woman ought to do in com- 
pany/' 

" But, for all that, Hessy, your eyes were 
not quite so sUent ; they spoke most elo- 
quent language now and then ; and he was 
quick enough in watching them. And, I 
must say, that you looked very well indeed, 
with those brown eyes of yours fixed so 
demurely on your work, and then glancing 
up in that arch fashion. They pierced him 
through and through." 

" Jennie Moreton, you very naughty, 
wicked, young person, how dare you bully 
your little sister Kke this?'' 

But at this moment the entrance of the 
Captain put a sudden stop to all such lively 
sparring ; and both the young ladies became 
unusually silent ; so much so as to attract 
the old man's attention. 

" Why, girls," he said, " what on earth is 
the matter with you ? The whole house 
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seems as silent as a ship in a calm. Whafs 
in the wind ? " 

The news was soon told, and the Captain 
expressed his great sorrow at being absent, 
and thus missing a visitor whom he so much 
wished to see. 

" The fact is, Jennie,'' he said at last, " I 
suppose we ought long ago to have called at 
the Manor-house, and thanked Mr. Fairleigh 
• once more for Hester's life. I don't know a 
single other fellow there among the whole 
crowd who would have done what he did, so 
quietly and so well ; though, of course, the 
lubbers would all have done what they could 
for a woman's life. We must get him 
down here some night again, and make 
Betty brew him another can of grog. That 
will do him more good than fifty volumes 
of poetry." 

The end of the talk was that a formal visit 
to the Manor-house was there and then de- 
cided on, to be paid on the afternoon of the 
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next day ; the Captain being in full uniform, 
in honour of the occasion, and the two ladies, 
as he phrased it, " flying every scrap of 
coloured bunting that could be hoisted/' 

When they reached the Manor-house, they 
were shown, not, as on former occasions, into 
a very prim and severe drawing-room, but 
into " master's study,'' to which the servant, 
it seemed, had special orders to convey them. 
They received a hearty welcome from the 
barrister, and a formal and stately one from 
his sister, an elderly young lady of about 
forty, whose figure and manners were as stiff 
and precise as starch had made her snowy 
cap. 

" I had you shown in here," says the host, 
" into my own sanctum, because I thought 
we could chat more pleasantly, and were safe 
from other visitors; though my sister tells 
me it was contrary to all the known rules of 
polite society. Captain, take this easy chair^ 
by the fire; and pray, young ladies, mak 
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yourselves at home among my books while I 
go in search of a bunch or two of grapes for 
you after your long walk/' 

The conversation flagged sadly when he 
was gone ; but on his return, woke up again 
brightly in the sunshine and life which he 
seemed to bring with him. 

To the ladies he talked of a host of little 
topics of local interest, bits of news from the 
London papers, and every item stirring in 
Lipscombe. To the old man of the Ad- 
miralty, the last case of smuggling, and a 
recent wreck in the bay, when some very 
doubtful work had gone on among the 
natives in saving, and helping themselves 
to, the cargo. But, whatever subject turned 
up, he seemed to be equally well at home 
with it ; and kept all his guests fully occu- 
pied and amused. He seemed to have heard 
of everything, and as the Captain afterwards 
said, to have been everywhere. 

Before they rose to take leave, too, he had 
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found a couple of books which he said h^ 
was sure the ladies would find time to read 
and pleasure in reading ; while for the gen- 
tleman he hunted out a Report of a famous 
Naval Court-martial, with which the papers, 
were just then filled. And so his visitors de- 
parted with the conviction that he was the 
very pleasantest man they had ever met with 
in Lipscombe, and many entreaties that he 
would soon find his way to the Rosery. 

" We shall keep your books, Mr. Fairleigh," 
said Jennie, " until you come to fetch them.'' 

''And I promise," was the gallant an- 
swer, "that you shall not have long to 
waif 

This was, in fact, the beginning of a long 
interchange of such visits between the Manor- 
house and the Rosery ; and in the course of 
a few months an intimacy sprang up, which 
threatened to ripen into cordial Mendship. 
And to no one did this intimacy yield greater 
pleasure or profit than to Miss Hester herself, 
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who, as one of the heroines of this little story, 
ought long since to have been brought for- 
ward into a more prominent place. To her the 
well-laden shelves of the library opened a 
completely new world, of which, hitherto, 
she had known neither the extent nor va- 
riety. At the owner's quiet suggestion, she 
had set to work at some of our English 
masterpieces in the realms of fancy, wit, 
and imagination, and sailed across many an 
inland sea and to many a happy climo 
hitherto unknown to her. The quaint and 
charming essays and letters of Charles 
Lambe; the poetry of Cowper; the gorgeous 
and picturesque prose of Do Quincey; the 
pure, sterling, good sense of Southey's let- 
ters ; the wit and wisdom of " The Doctor ;'^ 
the racy humour of Sydney Smith; the 
glowing, impassioned prose of Macaulay ; 
the lofty and graceful verse of Wordsworth ; 
the flowing music of Coleridge ; and the 
quiet pathos of Bryant — all these, and many 
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other goodly pages from the Fairleigh 
shelves, gradually opened to her delighted 
imagination a pathway through fields of 
quiet pleasure hitherto undreamed of. They 
not only filled her mind with new stores of 
knowledge, but added keenness and swift 
intelligence to every mental power. As she 
read, or listened to them, they taught her to 
think; bringing not merely new thoughts, 
but thoughts in a new and lofty language 
that surpassed in beauty and in power all 
she had ever known or heard of. The 
wakening intelligence that thus touched and 
fired both heart and mind, began at last to 
show itself outwardly. At times the young 
girl seemed to waken up into a fresher and 
more living brightness ; and a face that had 
once seemed simply that of a pretty, grace- 
ful, country maiden, acquired a tinge of real 
beauty, and people began to find out in 
"little Hester Langley's'' expression glimpses 
of a hidden meaning and strength which 
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they had never before noticed, and could 
not at all understand. 

Of course, all this was the fruit of some 
considerable time and work, kindly watched 
and guided by the keen eye and the genial 
words of one older and wiser than herself. 
The owner of the books seemed to have no 
greater pleasure than in choosing from 
among his own store those that seemed best 
for the two girls at the Rosery. He seldom 
called at their cottage without a new volume 
in his pocket for an hour's reading in the 
garden or by the fireside, and seemed never 
weary of hearing the young critics' opinion 
on what they had read themselves. Even 
the Captain himself got infected with a touch 
of literary ardour, and smoked his pipe in 
calm and thoughtful content, while these 
little feasts of reason went on in the shady 
garden or by the cosy fireside. 

Many months of pleasant intercourse thus 
passed rapidly away, and the chance ac- 
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quaintance was slowly ripening into a steady 
friendship, while as yet neither side seemed 
conscious of much change. 

Mr. Fairleigh was still, to them, Mr. Fair- 
leigh of the Manor-house, and still more or 
less the same grave, reserved, and elderly 
man he had ever been; and yet he was 
changed. The whole tone and intercourse 
of the party, wherever they met, had silently 
grown out of its former condition, and al- 
ready began to tell of a harvest in the future. 
And all this was mainly owing to a score or 
two of good healthy English books, and the 
thoughtful, kindly, and wise words of a man 
who had read them with a loving heart. 



CHAPTER X. 



BROTHER AND SISTER. 



The room at the Manor-house which its 
master specially called his own was a long^ 
low one at the southem:side of the buUding, 
lighted by four tall Gothic windows, which 
stretched almost from the ceiling to the 
ground. Through these you looked out upon 
what seemed at first a tangled waste of 
flowers, shrubs, and trees, but in reality was 
a well-kept garden, where the owner simply 
insisted on growing just what flowers and 
plants he liked, mingled in his own fashion, 
and growing pretty much as they pleased, 
without fear of the gardener's shears. The 
rarest and commonest blossoms here grew 
side by side, and many a weU-known meadow 
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flower was often praised by visitors as if it 
had been the choicest exotic, while, to their 
great delight, they were free to gather a 
bouquet just where ^they pleased. 

Outside the windows ran a covered way of 
arched trellis-work, round which grew in 
thick profusion clusters of honeysuckle, cle- 
matis, and jasmine, each in its season, scat- 
tering perfume far and wide ; and up and 
down this arcade, and within reach of the 
sweet breath of flowers, was Fairleigh's 
favourite walk. It was while so engaged 
one fine sunny morning that the following 
dialogue took place between him and his 
sister. 

The tall windows, which opened to the 
ground like folding-doors, had been flung 
wide open, and while Miss Fairleigh sat in 
an easy chair at the library table, working 
mightily at some elaborate garment of 
worsted, her brother, book in hand, paced 
to and fro under the cool, green leaves, 
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stopping every now and then to interchange 
a word or two with his sister. Miss Sarah 
thus opened the campaign, rather abruptly, 
after her usual fashion at such times, — 

" When did you say, Henry, that those 
Langleys were coming here again ? " 

** My dear Sarah, I object to the phrase 
* those Langleys ' in toto/' 

" Well, then, your friends the Langleys V 

" Ah ! that is much better. My friends 
the Langleys are, I believe, coming to return 
some books on Tuesday.'^ 

" Next Tuesday ! That is very awkward. 
I have promised to drive over to Yealmpton, 
and call on my old friends the Fishers on 
that very afternoon. The Langleys were 
here only last week.'' 

" True, my dear ; but their coming last 
week cannot possibly aifect their visit of 
Tuesday next, more than that need aifect 
your trip to Yealmpton." 

"But surely, Henry, you won't think of 
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having those two young girls here alone, with 
no lady to receive them 1 " 

" I shall certainly have them, if they 
come. Terrible as the risk to me — an old 
bachelor — may be, I must run it, and, / 
think, I may escape with my life." 

" Nonsense, nonsense ! You know very 
well what I mean. The visit may do you 
no harm — a staid man of your time of life. 
But do remember of what will be thought 
and said about them, even if they will not 
think for themselves." 

** Thought and said by whom ? " 

" Why, by everybody, of course ? " 

" Including Mrs. Grundy ? " 

" I don't know whom you mean by Mrs. 
Grundy. But if you mean all the best 
people of the neighbourhood, you are right. 
They know, at all events, what is due to 
you, and to two motherless young ladies." 

" I am much obliged to all the best people 
in the neighbourhood, I am sure, for the 
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great interest they take in my welfare, and 
in that of the motherless young ladies. But 
I wish to heaven that they would be content 
'to fry their own fish.' A parcel of old, 
gossiping " 

" My dear brother, what phrases you do 
use ! They are none of them accustomed to 
fry fish at all/' 

" All the better for them, if they were, 
Sarah. A much honester and safer employ- 
ment than idle chatter about matters with 
which they have no concern." 

Then followed a short pause; but war 
broke out again within two minutes. 

**If Lieutenant Langley does not know 
what is due to his daughters and to me, 
Henry, that is no reason why we should 
show ourselves equally ignorant." 

" Captain, Sarah — Captain Langley ; so, 
at least, your friend Mrs. Grundy has agreed 
to call him, far and wide in our neighbour- 
hood, where he really seems as well known 
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as the flagstaff on the top of the hill. We 
must not forget what is due to him, even if 
he neglects his daughters, one of whom, by 
the way, is his niece/' 

"It's all very well, Henry, and easy 
enough, I dare say, to turn my words into 
ridicule; but you cannot throw dust into 
my eyes in that way — at my time of life." 

" My dear Sarah, now you have touched 
on a point of the very tenderest delicacy, to 
which I have not even remotely alluded. A 
lady's age is the very last thing in the 
world I should dream of touching on. But, 
as you say, ' at your time of life ' I should 
have thought that your eyes might safely 
defy dust or sand with " 

But this was more than the lady could 
endure, and she hastily interrupted his speech 
with, — 

" If you are going to be rude to your own 
sister, my dear, this conversation had better 
stop, even at the risk of leaving your young 

VOL. I. P 
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ladies' defence unfinished. I shall not say a 
word more — not even that I think Miss 
Hester Langley a very designing young 
person, though I had quite made up my 
mind to tell you so." 

At this final outbreak the barrister broke 
put into a hearty laugh, and then added, in 
a cheery voice, as if quite himself again, — 

" As usual, Sarah, the cream of your epistle 
lies in the postscript. AUow me to congra- 
tulate you on the skill with which you ma- 
naged to say what you so specially announced 
was to remain unsaid. It is one of those 
little feminine arts quite beyond my reach, 
even in defence of a designing young person, 
though what her design may be is to me a 
hopeless riddle. But I was never good at 
riddles. Is there any answer to this one ? '' 

^* However blind you may be, Henry, the 
young lady knows the answer well enough, 
in spite of all her meek ways and smooth 
words, looking as if butter wouldn't melt in 
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her mouth ! I have no patience with sucli 
people/' 

" So I see, my dear. Poor little Hester ! '' 

^^ Poor little Hester! Nonsense ! nonsense ! 
Such pity is altogether thrown away. She is 
a very shrewd, far-seeing young lady, and 
knows every single move in the game. Poor 
little Hester, indeed! I have no patience 
with such misses, or the poor deluded men 
who fall into their toils ; but of course it is 
no business of mine. Only don't say by-and- 
by, Henry, that you were never warned in 
time.'' 

" My dear Sarah, I am infinitely obliged, 
and will make a special note of your having 
solemnly warned me in a certain little matter 
which you confessed was no business of 
yours. Warnings are common enough, but 
such a confession is rare." 

This was the last move in the game, and 
the lady having been thus neatly check- 
mated, the barrister resumed his walk and 

P 2 
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his book (Seidell's " Table-Talk '') with a 
double relish. The contest had been none 
of his seeking, but he had accepted the chal- 
lenge, and won the game, with nearly all the 
pieces on the board. He used his victory- 
like a wise man, and throughout the whole 
of the day carefully avoided all allusion to 
the Langleys. 

And he did so heartily and without re- 
gret. His regard for Hester was true and 
deep — ^he scarcely knew how deep ; but it 
had not yet passed the limits of kindly 
firiendship, and as yet he scarcely even re- 
motely imagined that it was quietly ripen- 
ing into a love that would at last absorb 
his whole being. He had now long passed 
the age at which he fancied a man might 
expect to win the heart of a young, lively, 
and imaginative girl; and thus, never sus- 
pecting the presence of a warmer feeling in 
her heart, he had never paused to examine 
his own. Thus it came to pass that he 
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began wandering down that smooth and 
sunny road, which, though bristling here and 
there with thorns, is yet crowned with many 
roses that retain their colour and fragrance to 
the last. He had read of the tender passion 
again and again in romances both new and 
old, but so far had escaped without a wound 
himself ; he knew by heart the strange and 
pedantic witticisms of Burton concerning its 
melancholy and the charming and genial 
theories of his favourite, "The Doctor."* 
But he believed himself as infallibly remote 
from all peril as that famous traveller, Mr. 
Davis, wandering in the States of America, 
fancied himself once on a time to be from a 
certain strange locality, named "Frying 
Pan." 

Faint and weary was Davis, having 
trudged on all day without a sign of the 
place. At length he met a lad in the wilder- 
ness, and asked him, " How far, my boy, to 

♦ Southey, 143. 
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Frying Pan ? " Says the boy, " You he in 
the Pan now ! '' 

Mr. Fairleigh was not to catch the de- 
lightful disease suddenly and unadvisedly, 
as people catch the nettle-rash or the measles, 
with intermittent snatches of heat and cold, 
but slowly, soberly, gingerly. He had set 
out for " Frjfing Pan" without knowing it ; 
he was in it, without being aware of his 
happy fate. As for Hester, from her dainty 
thought and lively imagination, any such 
idea was even more immeasurably remote 
than his. Jennie's amusing banter she took 
for mere banter, pure and simple, of no more 
value than a puff of wind. 

She welcomed the barrister^s visits with 
natural freshness and unaffected pleasure ; 
she grew more and more charmed with his 
books and the new images which they 
brought ; she liked to listen to his reading, 
his criticisms, his lively, intelligent conver- 
sation. But she had as yet no more notion 
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of falling in love with him than on the day 
of their first meeting. Good-natured banter, 
therefore, like Jennie Moreton's, touched no 
deeper feeling than those of mere laughter 
and amusement, and soon began to die slowly 
out, as the utterer found it more and more 
fruitless. 



CHAPTER XL 



HOMEWAKD BOUND. 



At last the Lapwing was on her way- 
home ; so, at least, said one or two of the 
nautical newspapers ; so said Captain Lang- 
ley at the Rosery, who had heard it fronx 
the Preventive-men ; and so said old Roper, 
in his wandering gossip about the town. 
And he, out of them all, was indeed the one 
best entitled to speak ; for he still had in 
his pocket a letter from Tom Russell, dated 
a month or two back, in which the writer 
announced that the ship would sail for 
England on such and such a day, and that 
he hoped to clear his cargo at Dormouth, 
and soon to find his way to Lipscombe. 
One paragraph in his letter ran thus : — 
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"Meanwhile, my dear Eoper, find out 
what you can, quietly, about your sober, 
grave friend, the master of the Manor-house, 
and keep your budget a secret {if you can 
keep anything secret) until I come home. 
A messmate of mine, fresh- from Sydney, 
told me a yarn the other day that will give 
your log-book a spurt for many a month to 
come. I had it on first-rate authority ; and 
the fellow is no more a barrister than you 
0/re. Full particulars when we meet. Mean- 
while, be as secret as a mole at work in the 
quarry-pit at Dingle Farm. You say in 
your last letter that he is more and more 
intimate at the Eosery. Til teach him 
before long not to come poaching in my 
preserves. Eemember me kindly to the 
Langleys when you see them." 

The message to his old friends at the 
Eosery was duly delivered ; but out of the 
mysterious sentence concerning Mr. Fair- 
leigh, the editor, with aH his cleverness, after 
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months of careful and cunning inquiry, 
could make nothing at all. The barrister 
certainly went no more, but rather less, into 
society than of old. There seemed, how- 
ever, to be not the very faintest speck 
against his public or private character in 
any circle where "Paul Pry'^ dared to 
hazard an inquiry ; his title and position as 
a barrister seemed to be received with un- 
doubted respect and belief, and even Mrs. 
Grundy — in the widest sense of the word 
— had not a syllable to say against him. 
But at the Rosery, beyond all doubt, he 
was more intimate than ever ; for Roper had 
twice called there, and on both occasions 
had chanced to find the enemy in full 
possession ; at one time discussing nautical 
affairs with the Captain, at the other, read- 
ing aloud to the ladies, who clearly enjoyed 
his society. 

On the whole, therefore. Roper was more 
puzzled than before. It's all very well, he 
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grumbled to himself, on his way back to 
Lipscombe, for Tom Russell to be sending 
me home his idle yarns ; but what is to be 
done with them ? A sailor will believe any 
trash, especially if he is in a jealous fit. Of 
course, I will keep his precious secret ; but 
if he wants to know what it's worth, he had 
better make haste home and judge for him- 
self. 1 shall make no budget out of it, 
however long I keep it. 

But still the little man kept his wary eyes 
open, and his sharp ears on the qui vive. 
Even yet something might turn up, and he 
must be ready. A lord of the manor who 
refused to take in the Gazette must be a 
suspicious character, however high he carried 
his head, or however fair a fame he bore in 
the county. 

Meanwhile, several more months passed 
away, when all at once the papers reported 
the Lapwing as having been spoken to in 
the Bay of Biscay, then again as she neared 
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the Channel, and lastly as about to clear her 
cargo at Liverpool — not, as Eussell antici- 
pated, at Dormouth. These tidings quickly 
reached the Rosery, and gave rise to sundry 
and various surmises and snatches of dia- 
logue, at one of which we must now 
glance. 

• It was a wild and stormy morning as the 
two girls sat at work indoors, the Captain 
being away on his rounds by the cliflF. For 
many a long day the name of Russell had 
been but seldom mentioned by either of 
them — ^purposely on Jennie's part, partly 
from accident on Hester's, and partly because 
time had more or less begun to make her 
forget it, as new thoughts and personages 
had quietly usurped its place in her mind. 
Now, however, the Captain had told them 
the news at breakfast, and both felt that 
sooner or later some plan of action must be 
decided on. 

" Bad weather, Hessy,'' began Jennie 
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Moreton ; " bad weather for folks at sea. It 
was blowing great guns all last night." 

" I heard them, Jennie, and was glad to 
think that we had no friends out in such a 
storm." 

" Only one, dear — on board the Lapwing^ 
and she by this time, I suppose, is beating 
up Channel." 

" Ah, yes, I had forgotten Mr. Eussell for 
the moment; as he indeed seems to have 
forgotten us." 

" How do you know he has forgotten 
us?" 

" How do I know ? well, my dear, he has 
had pretty nearly time enough in the last 
three years to make us aware if he remem- 
bered us, at all events." 

** Yes, yes, Hessy; but nobody ever ex- 
pects much pen and ink work from a sailor. 
I could scarcely ever fancy his really writing 
much, in spite of all his talk when he went 
away." 
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"Pray don't imagine, Jennie, that any- 
such idea had crept into my head, or that 
I dreamed of having a letter. But, as Mr. 
Russell talked so much of what he was 
going to do for papa, he might surely have 
once written to him. Of course, there was 
no reason why he should trouble his pen on 
my account. On the contrary, I should 
have been very much surprised if he had 
done so." 

(Then she called to mind her wretched 
walk home from Dingle Farm the day before 
the Lapwing sailed, and the bitter secret 
which she had kept closely hidden in her 
own heart), as she repeated her last words 
with double emphasis, "Very much sur- 
prised indeed." 

" And yet I remember the time, Hessy, 
when the idea of a letter would not have 
suiprised you so very much, or annoyed 
you, as it seems to do now. Supposing that 
he calls here, what sliall you do ? " 
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" Do ? just what I do when any other 
gentleman calls whom I know. I shall be 
very glad to see him of course — though he 
will not come to see me." 

*' How can you possibly tell that he 
won't come, Hessy ? You have some reason, 
I suppose.'' 

" My dear Jennie, I am the worst hand 
in the world at giving a reason for my 
thoughts. I think so, because I think so, 
I suppose." 

" That's a woman's reason, as Mr. Fair- 
leigh would say, and a woman must be con- 
tent with it. But, all the same, Tom Kussell 
will see that you are changed, and will want 
to knojv the reason why." 

« If he is as sharp as you, Jennie," replied 
Hester, smiling as she spoke, " which I very 
much doubt his being, perhaps he may see 
it, or perhaps he may not. But, even if he 
does, he is not at all likely to ask ivhy, and 
I am still less likely to tell him." 
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" Then he wDl be more changed than you 
are, and not at all the Tom Russell that I 
remember/' 

" Nothing is more changeable than a 
saUor '' 

"Except the wind, my dear," exclaimed 
the Captain, suddenly entering the room at 
that moment ; " except the wind, or a 
lady's mind. What sailor are you talking 
of?" 

" Mr. Russell, papa, whom Jennie is look- 
ing out for most anxiously, and getting 
ready to welcome beforehand." 

"Ah," replied the Captain, "he's going 
round to Liverpool to be paid off, so Roper 
tells me; and, by-the-by, he sends kind 
regards to the ladies at the Rosery. No 
doubt he will turn up here before long. 
But, it's four helh^ girls, and time to be 
piping all hands to dinner. Where is 
Betty ? " 

Then came dinner, during which nothing 
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more was said about the Lapwing^ or her 
first mate. 

But none the les9 were both ship and 
sailor the subject of Jennie's busy thoughts. 
For a long time had she sought to find out 
clearly the state of Hester's heart concern- 
ing the liandsome young officer ; but every 
attempt had, as yet, been fruitless. Now, 
however, in the course of a chance dialogue, 
she had learned more than in the previous 
two years. Up to this time, whenever any 
allusion was made to Mr. Tom, Hester had 
talked of him readily enough ; with no great 
concern, it was true, yet with no unwilling- 
ness or much difference from her accustomed 
manner. To-day she seemed altogether 
changed. She appeared, in some way, an- 
noyed at the idea of his coming to the 
Rosery, as if irritated by the mere mention 
of his name, while a tinge of sarcasm ran 
through what she said, which was altogether 
unusual. 

vol* I. % 
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The whole affair puzzled Jennie Moreton ; 
and the more she thought of it the more 
unintelligible it seemed for many a day to 
come. 

As for her own feelings in the matter, 
they were little changed as regarded Eussell. 
But her secret was too precious for the light 
of day ; and she was far too loyal, both to 
Hester and to him, to afford the least ground 
for suspicion. Perhaps, after all, she whis- 
pered to herself, Hester is only angry at his 
not having written, even to the Captain. 
But when the truant comes back to his duty 
here, and pleads for himself all this way- 
wardness will blow over ; and now Tom is 
first-mate, he will really speak out. How 
far this supposition was a true one remains 
to be seen. 



CHAPTER XII. 

LOW WATER. 

Low water is altogether an unsatisfactory- 
state of aflfairs, whether it be in a man's 
pocket or on the sea-shore. Long, irregular 
patches of sea-weed, chips, unsavoury morsels 
of decayed and worthless fragments of every 
possible variety all crowd and litter the peb- 
bly beach. The boats are all up high and dry, 
as if stranded, and unfit to meet the waves ; 
and the blue water itself seems far away, as 
if drifting sullenly out from the land never 
to come back again. Altogether, the aspect 
of things nautical seems changed, and an air 
of stagnation creeps over the quiet spot 

which, but an hour or two before, rang with 
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the shouts and traffic of busy men and 
boys in the full swing of work. 

For some time past the tide in Captain 
Langley's aflFairs had been steadily going 
out, and it was now nearer low water with 
him than it had ever yet been. His various 
little sailing-boats, taut and trim as they 
once looked, were all stranded and dry be- 
yond the reach of the bravest and highest 
wave even of spring-tides. Here and there, 
scattered about them, lay the idle and shat- 
tered remains of his most promising craft. 
One by one they had all come to grief in 
some shape or other; and turn the matter 
over as he would, he could see no way of 
escape from the network of debt in which 
they had left him. 

The model Ten-gun Brig had proved an 
entire failure ; the shares in the Dingle Slate 
Quarry, which at first had mounted with so 
wonderful a rapidity, had fallen below zero 
with a rapidity still more wondrous. He had 
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spent £20 on " The Auriphonic Ear-wash " 
scheme, and, as yet, seen no chance of a 
penny profit. The shares in the ^^ Lips- 
combe Institute " could be bought at half 
their original price. The butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick-maker at Lipscombe were 
all clamorous for "something on account," 
and had been so for many previous months. 
To satisfy this clamour for a time, the Captain 
had forestalled his next quarter's pay ; he 
had borrowed from every friend who would 
lend, until he was ashamed to borrow any 
more; and it was just at this crisis when 
** Wheal Pentilly," the promising tin-mine 
ta the next valley — ^his pet scheme — sud- 
denly fell to the bottom of the list in the 
papers, in consequence of a sudden in-rush of 
water, which had gradually filled both shafts 
to the very brim ; while, to crown all, the 
landlord of the Rosery demanded a year's 
rent, and immediate pajrment. Under this 
last blow the old man's wonted cheerfulness 
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and courage of heart fairly broke down. He 
became moody, silent, and apt to wander 
away on the cUflf for hours together when 
no duty called him there ; and the girls at 
the Rosery were left to wonder at and mourn 
over his unaccountable absence, for, as yet, 
he had not told them a word as to what his 
troubles really were. At last, however, after 
much cross-questioning, he could no longer 
conceal the cause of his misery, and there- 
fore made a clean breast of it. 

"I was a coward, my dears,'' he said, 
" not to have told you all this long ago, when 
the tide first began to ebb, instead of wait- 
ing till it's just low water, and I cannot see 
my way one inch ahead." 

" Never mind, papa, now you have told 
us," said Hester, cheerfully. '* Let the past 
take care of itself: we will divide your 
troubles into three. Jennie and I will take 
a share each, and leave one for you as a 
punishment for keeping it secret so long. 
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But you have told us all the truth, 
now V 

And then, before he could answer her 
question, she cunningly walked up to the 
pipe-rack, filled his favourite pipe, fetched 
him a light, and told him not to speak again 
until further orders. To complete his defeat, 
Jennie now made a rapid charge on the old 
man, kissed him heartily with a good sound- 
ing smack, and told him, '' She had a great 
mind to cut off his grog for distrusting his 
messmates, and not hoisting a signal of dis- 
tress when he knew there was help close at 
hand." 

Then the three held a solemn council of 
war. By degrees the two girls extracted 
from the unhappy criminal the full details 
of all his various liabilities, made an exact 
list of them, and bravely determined on an 
immediate plan of action. 

"You and I,'' said Jennie, "will go at once 
and call on the landlord, then on the butcher 
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and baker, and next on the various friends 
from whom he has borrowed money. It will 
be very hard if between us we cannot per- 
suade them to give us three months' time 
to look about, and see what is really to be 
done/' 

To this last chapter in their programme 
the Captain at first strongly demurred. The 
tradesmen and the landlord he did not mind 
their calling on; but his own particular 
friends he was unwilling to admit into his 
confidence. 

But even in this they carried far too 
many guns for him, and he was at length 
obliged to give way. 

"We can make no difference in dealing 
with them, you see, papa," said Jennie, at last. 
" We must either pay them, or tell them the 
true reason why we do not. And if they are 
not as hard as flint, they must listen." 

And thus it was, so far, settled. The next 
day the Captain went off* on his rounds in 
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something like his usual serene frame of 
mind; and his two ambassadors set out 
upon their mission. 

The upshot of this was that, without a 
single exception, all the trades-people, as 
well as the landlord, agreed to wait three 
months, or even longer, if need be; while 
the Captain's friends, one and all, begged 
that the two ladies would give themselves 
no further trouble about the matter. 

They came back, therefore, after a long 
and anxious round of visits, and many- 
painful explanations, radiant and exulting 
in the success of their labours ; though what 
was to be done at the end of the three 
months' grace was as far from settled as 
ever. But though in reality nothing was 
settled, yet the reprieve was to the Captain 
like new life. . One by one many of his old, 
brisk, bright, habits had of late begun to 
fail him ; but now they all revived. The 
Union Jack was once more hoisted on the 
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garden flag-staflf; erenr maming w^ iat 
miuy^ed tikeeniy down tiie lane Jxfwwadsb 
the Ciiff OBe migfat hear liim idufldii^ 
MtiOjrook as vigorously as erer : lie liad a 
loud word of welcome for eTenr paasiiqBf 
fnt-jukd^ and was unusually et^ei^geftio in lik 
re.<ponses at church- 

Altogether, he appeared to hare entered 
on a new lease. But if so, there was sdll 
a flaw in the lease which no one seemed to 
have expected. And this was to force itsdf 
on their notice long before the three months 
ha/1 expired ; as will presently be seen. But 
in the meanwhile many things happened, 
of which notice must be taken here in the 
du<i order of history. 

The intimacy with the Manor-house went 
on with even greater warmth than ever. 
Once or twice, if not oftener, in every week 
Mr. Fairleigh called at the Rosery; some- 
times with a new book in his pocket ; some- 
times to carry away old ones ; to see the Cap- 
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tain, or to bring a budget of the latest news 
from town. And appear on what errand 
he might he was always welcome. He had 
come to be regarded as an old friend ; and 
in spite of all his sister's grave looks and 
still graver fears, grown very intimate with 
people who, at first, were altogether disin- 
clined to receive him as anything more 
than a mere acquaintance. Still, however, 
intimate as he was, not a syllable was said 
to him as to their recent troubles. ' The 
Captain, indeed, would have liked nothing 
better than to have unfolded the yam from 
beginning to end ; but against this proposal 
his two lieutenants had resolutely set their 
faces, and the old man found himself obliged 
to obey. They gave no reason — ^perhaps 
had no very definite one to give to Aim, — 
but simply insisted upon his silence, just 
when he most longed to talk. 

When alone, however, their reason for in- 
sisting on silence was plain enough. 
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*' What could he think, Jennie," inquired 
Hester, "if we told him all this wretched 
story, but that we were come to him 
begging for help from the rich lord of the 
manor ? For my part, I would rather bite 
oflf my tongue than ask him ; especially as 
that dear, stiflF, old creature of a sister of his 
would hear of it all." 

" How do you know that, Hessy ? " 

" He is afraid of her, and tells her every- 
thing/ 1 am sure ; and she hates me, I know. 
I can see it in her blue, fishy, eyes, even 
when she is saying the sweetest, most 
sugary things to me." 

"But, my dear, she never says sugaiy 
things, and if he is afraid of her that is 
just the very reason why he should not 
care to tell her all his secrets; and as to 
her hating you, I can see no motive what- 
ever for her doing so. If she were his wife, 
or only his daughter, now ^" 

"Nonsense, Jennie; how could he ever 
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have such a dreadful old creature as that for 
a wife or daughter ? '' 

"But suppose, Hessy — only suppose it 
possible ; then there might be some little 
ground for a morsel of hatred, as she might 
not like to see her beloved husband, or 
papa, so attentive to a young and pretty 
girl, and the pretty girl so pleased to be 
paid attention to." 

"Attentive to me, Jennie? Not more 
so to the young, pretty girl than to her 
dainty cousin, who is much nearer the gen- 
tleman's own age, and always delights him 
by the wit and wisdom of her clever words, 
as well as the charms of her beauty. It is 
your clever talk, my dear, that is the magnet 
to draw him to the Rosery, not poor, silent 
Hester.'' 

" And yet. Miss Hester, it was only the 
other day he was quoting Carlyle's words 
about * Speech being silver, and silence 
golden ; ' and you all the time looking 
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demurely on, and with those sparkling eyes 
of yours drinking in every word he said." 

This little dialogue, and much more such 
talk, took place one afternoon just after Mr. 
Fairleigh and his sister had called at the 
Rosery; and, as they wended their way 
home, were holding a colloquy of rather a 
different cast. 

" You may say what you like, Henry, I 
think she is a very sly, designing, young 
person.'' 

" And if this hapless young person is 
designing, she has, I suppose, some design V^ 

'* Such people generally have a design, 
and all I wonder at is that you, with a 
lawyer's knowledge of the world, cannot see 
through hers/ 

" May I ask what is the design ? I am 
deliciously ignorant at present." 

" Blind, you mean, Henry — wilfully blind, 
not ignorant ; why a boy would see through 
this young lady in a single day." 
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" So transparent, is she ? But, you see, I 
am not a boy, my dear ; and have not been 
one these thirty years. You must enlighten 
me a little further/' 

** Full thirty years ; more than old enough 
to be her father ; and the girl's father him- 
self, so I hear, overhead and ears in debt — 
glad enough, I dare say, to pick up a rich 
son-in-law. The very trades-people in Lips- 
come are beginning to talk about him.'' 

" They talk— especially the female portion 
of the community — of every customer pos- 
sible, impossible, or probable, my dear, and 
how should the poor old Captain escape ? 
You must have met ' Paul Pry ' again." 

" If you mean Mr. Eoppr by that odious 
nickname, Henry, I must beg you to re- 
member he is a friend of mine, and that I 
consider him a very well-behaved, pleasant 
person ; well-informed, and able to expres3 
himself most readily." 

'* Quite true, Sarah, quite true ; a good- 
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natured, gossiping creature, but ready at a 
moment's notice to talk of the private affairs 
of every human being under the sun ; and 
even where he knows nothing, able to invent 
a something that shall pass current, if only 
for its racy flavour. Depend on it, he has 
had a quarrel with the Langleys, and know- 
ing your partiality for a savoury dish, has 
helped you bountifully. I see it all now, in 
spite of my bad sight, as clearly as if I were 
a boy." 

By this time, luckily, they had reached 
the Manor-house, or there is no knowing to 
what lengths the wordy duel might have 
gone. But the dinner-bell, too, was ringing, 
and the brother and sister went off to dress ; 
each party claiming for itself a victory 
which neither had won. 

This was by no means the first of such 
dialogues between them, and was not des- 
tined to be the last ; for to both sides 
applied the old words— 
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** A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion stilL'* 

But whilst they sat at dinner that night 
in the cosy, well-ordered room at the Manor- 
house, the quiet happiness of the circle at 
the Kosery was sadly and terribly broken up 
by a letter which reached them by the even- 
ing post, and which Hester had taken from 
the postman, and carried gaily off to her 
father, as he strolled up and down smoking 
in the calm twilight. There was barely light 
enough to make it out ; and this was the 
drift of the bitter news it brought. 

The tin mine, which was to make aU their 
fortunes, had suddenly proved an utter and 
entire failure. The company w^ho had worked 
it had to be wound up, and the Captain was 
called on to pay down £500 as the first in- 
stalment towards his share in the final 
expenses of winding up. 

Many a pleasant, happy home was made 
desolate that night by similar tidings ; and 

VOL. I. K 
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many an angry, ruined speculator liesides the 
Captain bitterly cursed the day in which he 
dabbled in the shares of Wheal Pentilly. 
But no hard words, however just, could undo 
the past ; and neither distress nor sorrow, 
however deep, could touch the heart of the 
liquidator appointed to settle the affairs of 
the hapless mine. 

It was now low water indeed, and the in- 
mates of the Kosery saw nothing before them 
but absolute ruin. Five hundred poimds had 
to be raised, and paid in before a certain 
fixed date by a man who would have found 
it hard to pay as many shillings. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHO IS HE? 

Mr. Tom Russell, first mate of the Lap- 
wing, was sitting in the dining-room of his 
old lodgings at Lipseombe. Dinner was over, 
the curtains were drawn, a bright fire was 
burning in the grate, on one side of which 
sat the sailor, and on the other his friend 
Roper. Tom had arrived quite suddenly 
that afternoon, having at last finished clear- 
ing his cargo at Liverpool, despatched some 
business in town for the, owners, and at last 
made his way down into the country. There 
had been some desultory talk at dinner ; but 
when Mary, the little housemaid, withdrew, 
it ripened into dialogue of a more private 
kind. 

B 2 
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Pipes were lighted, a fragrant odour of 
toddy filled the room, and the two men 
prepared for a cozy chat. 

" Now then, Koper, out of reach of Mary 
at last. What is the best news in Lipscombe ? 
You can speak safely now, I suppose ? " 

" It^s all very well for you, young man, to 
joke about Mary and her quiet looks. But 
these little pitchers have long ears, and her 
tongue is long enough to reach from here to 
Michaelmas. If I had not stopped you at 
dinner, all you said, and all you wanted me 
to say, would have been over half the parish by 
to-morrow. My old housekeeper is as thirsty a 
bird for news, and as full of chatter, as a mag- 
pie. The two, between them, would stock a 
mail-bag with news over one pot of tea, espe- 
cially on such a subject as the Manor-house." 

'* All right, Commodore ; but now they 
are safely out of reach, you can answer my 
question, I suppose. What have you found 
out about this man Fairleigh ? " 
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" I have been hard at work for months, 
ever since, in fact, I got your flaming letter, 
and a hint of the tremendous mystery about 
him ; but not a particle of fresh evidence 
can I find. Things are just as they were at 
the Manor-house when you left. He keeps 
to his old style of living ; rarely makes a 
call, except on the Langleys ; sees few 
visitors, and keeps his affairs entirely to 
himself; and nobody seems inclined to 
meddle with him. Nobody, indeed, seems 
to know anything about him, except that 
he pays well, and ready money, for every- 
thing. Miss Fairleigh makes herself plea- 
sant enough ; but he seems as close as wax.'' 

" The whole of which," replied the sailor, 
abruptly, " you have, long ago, told me by 
letter. With all your cleverness, Eoper, 
was there nothing more you could fish out?" 

" Nothing. And, for my part, Tom 
Kussell, I do not quite see what you are 
driving at. If the man has a history to 
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be kept secret, you cannot expect him to 
publish it, even though the first officer of 
the Lapwing should favour him with a call, 
and ask for the latest particulars." 

**Well, well, my boy, don't get savage. 
The mate of the Lapwing is not going to 
call at the Manor-house at present, though 
he may ask a question or two there some 
day. Meanwhile, listen 1 I told you that, 
on one of our trips, I had a messmate from 
Sydney. One night, he and I were having 
a yam together on deck about some of his 
old days in the Colony, where he was bom 
and brought up ; how fast money was to be 
made, and what great fortunes had been 
made there^ and lost as it were in a day by 
gambling and drink Even some of the 
convict fellows, said he, at one time made 
no end of money by sheep-farming. My 
fiather had a dozen of these chaps on his 
walk; and when their time was up, the 
steady ones had often saved up enough to 
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make a start with a few sheep ; then they 
bought a share in a walk ; and at last, by- 
dint of hard work, became masters on their 
own account, and easily made their ten or 
twenty thousand. When I was a youngster, 
I remember there was one fellow called 
Fairleigh. 

" ' What name ? ' said I. 

" Fairleigh. Do you know him ? Ah ! 
I thought you might, as you started so at 
his name. Well, this fellow had been sent 
out for ten years — for forgery, I think — and 
my father got him on one of his walks, and 
at last made him a sort of foreman. He 
had been a butcher, so they said, in the old 
country, and put a name to some papers, 
which he had no business to put. Anyhow, 
he had brains, and was a clever man of 
business, too ; and the governor took pity 
on the poor devil. 

" * Now, look here, Fairleigh,' he said to 
him one day, ^ you have never been used 
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to rough work of this kind, I can see ; and 
it won't suit you. But if you choose to act 
on the square with me, I will trust you ; 
you shall help me to keep the books, and 
pay the wages. I know all about you, and 
why you are here. But I don't think you 
are a rogue for all that ; at all events, you 
do not look like one. If you try to cheat 
me, you will get about the worst flogging 
you ever had in your life ; if you go straight^ 
you shall have a good chance, and I will be 
your friend. Is it a bargain 1 ' 

" Well, Tom, the fellow coloured up a bit, 
but, after a minute or two, he thanked my 
father, and the bargain was struck. He did 
go straight; and, if you will believe me, 
turned out the best overseer we ever had. 
If he, now and then, pocketed a pound or 
two himself, he never let ai^y other one of 
the whole gang touch a penny. At the end 
of eight years he got a pardon for good con-* 
duct, went to work for himself, had his 
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wages raised over and over again, and at 
last joined a Scotchman in a sheep-walk, 
bought him out, and, at the end of another 
ten years, had made his twenty, some said 
thirty, thousand. Still, he didn't go home 
to England, as they thought he would ; nor 
did he have any of his people out. But one 
day he came to my father, and asked to 
speak to him in private. 

" * You have made a man of me, sir,' 
says Fairleigh, ' and you are the only friend 
Tve got in this cursed country. I am come 
to ask a favour. All my people at home 
are dead now, I believe, but a son and a 
daughter ; or if there are any others living, 
they are ashamed of me. I have never 
heard from them, and I shall never see 
them again. I blasted my son's good name, 
and brought ruin on him just as he was 
starting in life. Now I hope to make a man 
of him, though he won't know till I am dead 
and gone where the help came from. I am 
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pretty well worn out with my twenty years' 
work here, and I shall not last long. So I 
want you, when all is over, to bury me 
decently, and send back all my earnings to 
my son in England. There is his name and 
.address. You trusted me, sir, and I can 
tiiist you.' 

" Well, Tom, in less than a year this man 
Fau-leigh died ; my father wrote by the next 
mail, found that the son was living, and in 
due time forwarded the twenty thousand. 
Pretty well for a convict, wasn't it ? 

" * Yes/ said I. ' Are you sure about the 
name ? ' 

" ' Quite ; Henry Fairleigh living, I think, 
somewhere at Islington/ 

^* ^ You never heard of him again, I sup- 
pose ?' 

" ' Nothing but that he got the money safe, 
sent my father a cheque for a himdred gui- 
neas, for his trouble; and I fancy turned 
lawyer or barrister.' 



} tf 
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" ' Before which he was a butcher ? ' 

" * Ah 1 there, messmate, my yam ends. 
His father was a butcher, and that is all I 
can say. 

" And there," added Russell, " there. 
Roper, my boy, ends my yam. What do 
you think of your barrister now ? No 
more a barrister than I am. B. stands for 
Butcher." 

" How long ago,'' replied the cautious 
Editor, " did all this take place ? " 

" The money was sent over some twelve 
or fifteen years ago." 

" Plenty of time, then, Russell, for a man 
to leave Islington, go to college, eat his 
dinners at the Temple, and be a full-blown 
barrister in wig and gown. There are no 
marks of the butcher about him now, any- 
how. Besides, if there were, what good or 
what harm could the matter do you ? " 

" All the harm in the world. Jf he is in 
reality a butcher, he has no business at the 
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Rosery ; and, as an old friend of the family^ 
I have a right to step in and say so/* 

" Well, perhaps you have, if your long 
yam turns out to be a true one. But if not, 
my friend, you are playing a very dangerous 
game. It is a very ticklish matter to meddle 
with, unless you are sure of the story from 
beginning to end. And, upon my life, I 
don't see how you are to prove it. It's a 
long moming^s walk to Sydney, and defama- 
tion of character out there is quite a different 
matter from what it is here, especiaUy in 
the hands of a man with money in his 
pocket, and up to every move of the law. 
Your story is nothing but hearsay, after alL'' 

*' But, true. Roper, true — every inch of 
it — for all that, as the Captain will say 
when he hears it.'' 

" He is far more likely to kick you out of 
doors, if you breathe a syllable to him about 
it. Why, man alive, Fairleigh is one of his 
most intimate friends, and has been ever 
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since he saved Miss Hester's life at the pic- 
nic, down in the Bay." 

" Saved her life ! " exclaimed Kussell ; 
*' what pic-nic ? I never heard of it till this 
moment." 

Then the whole story had to be told, and 
was listened to with breathless attention. 

" There ! " said the little Editor, as he 
finished his narrative — " now you may guess 
what sort of a chance you have of finding 
hearers at the Kosery. Why, even if it is 
all true, I repeat, it won't be listened to 
there for a single moment. You must take 
your fish to another market." 

But this was exactly what the young 
sailor, eager to damage a rival, was most 
unwilling to believe. He had, as he thought, 
a chance of striking a blow at his opponent, 
— a fair blow, too, which seemed far too 
precious to be lost, and he would listen to 
no reasoning against it. 

*' I tell you what it is. Roper," he said at 
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lastj " since you back out of this job, I will 
go and beat up their quarters myself. I 
shall soon see how the land lies, and bring 
this fellow to book in a trice." 

" Go by all means, youngster — ^go at once, 
this very night. They will all be in bed 
and asleep by this time ; but I have no 
doubt that the Captain will be out of his 
hammock in a trice, and open the gate for 
you, when he hears it is you, and that you 
merely want to indict his intimate friend as 
the son of a felon. ' Go, by all means ; but 
be careful how you set to work. The old 
man is terribly down in the mouth, I hear,, 
just at present ; and, if all be true, hardly 
able to keep his head above water. All his 
little pet schemes have come to grief ; Wheal 
Pentilly is gone to the dogs ; and, in short, 
he is all but ruined." 

'' Just the very time for a true friend to 
lend him a hand," replied Kussell. " I am 
not such a fool as to go to him this even- 
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ing ; but to-morrow I will be there, without 
fail." 

And so they paxted for the night ; Roper 
to bed, and the sailor to smoke a solitary 
pipe, and think over his future plan of 
action. The more he pondered, the more 
firmly convinced he became that his deter- 
mination was a right good one. The fellow 
was a butcher, no doubt ; and should Hester, 
his old sweetheart, be allowed to marry the 
son of a convict ? 

" Anyhow, that should never come to 
pass, even if the man had saved her life a 
dozen times over. Even that affair of the 
Cliff" was, no doubt, half an invention. Con- 
found him ! " — with which useless, but ap- 
parently comforting, conclusion, he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, and went off* 
to bed. 

Perhaps, as old Roper advised, he had 
better * sleep on it,^ at all events. He would 
wait a day or two, and watch. And then, 
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in the very midst of plans and cogitations, 
sleep suddenly put an end to his reverie, 
and carried him swiftly into the land of 
dreams — dreams, in wliich Hester and Jennie, 
sheep-walks, ])utchers, and lawyers were 
mingled in wild, but subtle confusion. 
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